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James D. Phelan 


April 20, 1861——August 7, 1930 


GRET is felt throughout the state 
Reon nation in the passing of former 

United States Senator James D. 
Phelan, whose death occurred on Thursday, 
August 7. The entire community has been 
saddened. His loss is felt as personal by 
everyone who knew him, and by thousands 
who had not personal acquaintance with him. 
We regret that the limitations of time prevent 
extended statements of his life and work in 
this issue. The October number of the Overland 
Monthly will speak in detail of the man and 
the contribution he has made tothis generation 
and for all time. Friends and admirers of Mr. 
Phelan will write of particular phases of his 
varied activities and interests.' The Overland 
Monthly in its efforts to develop literary 
standards, has lost a valiant champion in 
the passing of Senator Phelan. Words cannot 
measure our personal loss in the passing of 
this true friend. 
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Solving a Serious Socia! Problem 
Tuskegee~ A Training Ground For Citizenship 


N East-CentTrRAL ALABAMA in the 
I Valley of the Chattahoochee, and 

not far from the Georgia line, flour- 
ishes an institution as unique as it is 
useful. This is the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, the purpose of 
which is to train young men and young 
women of the colored 
race to be self-support- 
ing, self-respecting men 
and women. It seeks so 
to instruct and develop 
the students that they 
shall go out into the 
world prepared and an- 
xious to be leaders of 
the Negro as teachers, 
as farmers, as success- 
ful participants in in- 
dustry, and as useful 
members of society and 
worthy and respected 
citizens. 

Tuskegee could hard- 
ly be located better for 
its purpose. Deep with- 
in the “Black Belt” of the old South, it 
is but a few hours removed from New 
Orleans, Mobile, Memphis, Birming- 
ham; while Montgomery and Atlanta 
lie almost next door. Most of those who 
today visit T'uskegee, go by automobile. 
Formerly, however, the visitor found his 
way from the main line of the railroad 
over a branch track. The ride of a few 
minutes duration takes one through a 
rich region typically Southern. 

Our first visit to Tuskegee was a 
score of years ago before many of the 
present spacious buildings were erected 
and modern equipments were installed. 
Our most recent visit was June last, 
when, in company with the California 
delegation to the National Education 
Association meeting at Atlanta, the trip 
was again made over the branch line 
from Heehaw. My associates kept to the 
luxury of the special train, while I fol- 
lowed after in a “local” that makes one 
trip each way daily. 

The train consisted a score of years 


By ArtHuR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


ago of a day coach and combination bag- 
gage and express car, the latter, a freight 
car. The same equipment is in use today, 
only the day coach is 20 years older and 
almost entirely dismantled and demol- 
ished. The oil lamp that once lighted 
the car from the center of the roof is 


A gold medal and $1,000 has been awarded this year to Dr. 
Robert R. Moton in recognition of his accomplishments in the field 
of race relations. Dr. Moton is the principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
the Negro institution which Mr. Chamberlain describes in this article. 
The award is made biennially by the Harmon Foundation, and this 
is the first time that it has ever conferred its highest honor upon a 
member of the colored race. 

Dr. Moton is eminently worthy of the award. He fills the place 
once occupied by the great Negro leader, Booker T. Washington, 
and he fills it ably. His work as principal of an institution located in 
the black heart of Alabama and devoted to the industrial education 
of Negroes is full of difficult problems. Oddly enough, Tuskegee 
and its methods receive more criticisms from the Negroes themselves 
than from the Southern whites. 

That Dr. Moton succeeds in handling the situation tactfully and 
efficiently and presses forward with his educational work is an evi- 
dence of his intelligence and ability and a tribute to his race. 


now missing; the seats are broken; but 
the little coal stove still stands in the 
corner to be used in severe weather. Let 
it not be thought, however, that the 
train is symbolic of what one finds when 
he reaches the terminus of the line at 
Tuskegee. 

There are in the South a number of 
worthy institutions where members of 
the colored race may pursue advanced 
studies ; some are degree-granting schools. 
Tuskegee was established for the express 
purpose of training teachers and for pre- 
paring young people for participation in 
industrial pursuits. There were far-see- 
ing citizens of the South who realized 
fully the tremendous social and indus- 
trial problem the Civil War had left for 
them to solve. There were Northerners 
too who felt the need and recognized 
their responsibility. Fortunate indeed 
that this was so as the South had little 
money and New York was then, as now, 
the financial center of the country. 

Friends of the movement, black and 





white, rallied to the cause. The school 
was to be for the Negro, the students to 
be taught by members of their own race. 
A great leader sprang up in the person 
of Booker T. Washington, the first 
principal of Tuskegee. Washington, him- 
self the son of slave parents, saw the 
problem. He was wise 
and just and sympa- 
thetic. He was an ideal- 
ist, possessing at the 
same time that business 
acumen and adminis- 
trative ability coupled 
with the teaching spirit 
that made him indis- 
pensable to the success 
of Tuskegee. His en- 
thusiasm, his judgment 
of men, his eloquence 
brought financial back- 
ing from the North; 
and soon even the more 
conservative South rec- 
ognized in Booker T. 
Washington a leader of 
men and, in Tuskegee, a training ground 
in high moral purposes and good citizen- 
ship. 

Those who read that inspiring book 
by the first principal of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, “Up From Slavery,” will learn 
much concerning the tremendous social, 
economic and racial problems that con- 
front this Nation. The training given at 
Tuskegee is, in ideals and content, sug- 
gestive of what is needed in schools of 
like character for the whites in many 
parts of this country. Basic in the Tus- 
kegee plan is training in honesty, in self- 
reliance, thrift, leadership, determina- 
tion, consideration for others, coopera- 
tion, team-work, and desire for service. 

There are at Tuskegee several hun- 
dred young colored men and women. 
They come from widely scattered terri- 
tory. Many already possess a good back- 
ground of academic training when they 
reach the school. The curriculum is in 
every sense modern. Courses of study 
are shaped to fit the needs and condi- 
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tions of the students and look towards 
the solution of community problems such 
as will confront the pupil or graduate 
on entering active life work. Sense train- 
ing is recognized as essential. In addi- 
tion to the books and libraries, emphasis 
is placed on laboratory work, shop prac- 
tices for men and women, physical edu- 
cation, health and sanitation studies, 
scientific farming, home - making, eco- 
nomic and conservation problems, social 
values, music, public speaking, dramatics, 
etc. Many of the young people work 
their way through school as did Booker 
T. Washington before them. They have 
learned the dignity of labor from their 
leader. 


fee PRESENT WRITER was at one 
time thrown in contact with a dis- 
tinguished colored man while a student 
in a European University. This man 
held a degree from Howard University 
in our own country. He was a member 
of the faculty of Tuskegee Institute on 
leave of absence to pursue graduate work 
in Europe. Indeed he was, I subsequently 
learned from Booker Washington him- 
self, one of the latter’s able advisers. As 
spokesman for and advisor of all Eng- 
lish speaking students in the university, 
the present writer had opportunity to 
compare this man as to his capacities and 
abilities with his fellows of many na- 
tionalities—American, English, Scotch, 
Canadian, and, as well, with German, 
French and Scandinavian. In his ability 
to think a problem through, in his philo- 
sophic grasp, his power in reason and 
argument, his facility of expression, and 
his poise and balance, this man was far 
the superior of most of his associates. 

To be sure Craig was a “picked man.” 
He was not of pure Negro blood. Nor 
was Booker T. Washington himself. 
Craig realized that in such a school as 
Tuskegee, the colored student would 
secure the training best suited to his 
needs. Only colored men and women, 
said Craig, could properly instruct the 
colored youth. He felt it his duty to re- 
turn to Tuskegee and devote his life to 
the upbuilding of his race. Such is the 
grip Tuskegee has upon its faculty and 
students. The school embodies the spirit 
of its first principal. 


Booker T. Washington’s Sunday eve- 
ning talks to teachers and students were 
replete in sound advice, inspiration and 
encouragement. Some years ago, the in- 
stitution lost him through death. His 
last Sunday evening talk was on ““Team- 
Work.” Quoting from this noteworthy 
address: 

“T hope, too, we may have team-work 
more and more each year in the matter 
of keeping down expense. You can real- 
ize where there is a large number of peo- 
ple gathered together, all consuming 
something and few producing anything, 
what it means in the matter of keeping 
down expenses for each individual to do 
his part. I hope throughout this insti- 
tution we shall have the spirit that shall 
say from morning until night: ‘I am not 
going to be responsible for any expense 
that might be cut off. I am going to put 
my thought and conscience into it and I 
am not going to be the cause of any 
extra expense being placed upon this in- 
stitution even though it be to the amount 
of a half-cent.’ 

“Remember if all of us can save 
enough through some method of our own, 
even a half-cent each day for the insti- 
tute, it would mean a great deal at the 
end of the year. We want to have team- 
work in the direction of keeping down 
waste. That is the same thing as useless 
expense. If each one will make up his 
mind that he is going to help the general 
spirit of economy in the dining-room, in 
the kitchen, in the classroom,—economy 
everywhere—it will tell immensely in 
running the institution in so far as 
finances are concerned. Above all it will 
help you lay a foundation for something 
that will be useful for you all through 
life.” 

The necessity for team-work in the 
carrying on of a great institution is easily 
appreciated. Individuals can understand 
the need for keeping down expense and 
of preventing waste when, in the aggre- 
gate, the amounts are considerable. They 
may not so readily understand the neces- 
sity for the self-application of thrift 
principles. 

Children of rich or poor, white or 
black, should be taught to regard waste 
in any form as an injustice to others, a 
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destroyer of character, and as revealing 
a tendency unpatriotic and undignified. 
To prevent waste, to do away with ex- 
travagance, while avoiding unwise econ- 
omy and miserly saving—in fact to prac- 
tice true thrift—such is the lesson for 
every American boy and every American 
girl. 

Booker T. Washington was a Negro. 
His color did not prevent him from 
attaining to greatness. Of philosophic 
mind, high ideals, and gifted far beyond 
many white leaders in his ability as an 
organizer, orator and writer, modest to 
a degree, and ambitious only to create 
amongst his people increased standards 
in mind, body and spirit, not the least of 
his contributions was in the field of econ- 
omy and thrift. 


The spirit and ideals of Booker T. 
Washington live on in the life of Tus- 
kegee. Dr. Robert R. Moton, the pres- 
ent head of the institution, is a worthy 
successor. His address, before the gen- 
eral assembly at the Atlanta meeting of 
the N. E. A., characterized him as a 
deep thinker, sane and sound. And if 
some should say he over-pictured the 
future of his people, no one can deny 
his right to aim high, pointing them to 
exalted ideals and standards. That the 
South does appreciate the work and in- 
fluence of Tuskegee was shown in the 
appearance of this colored man upon an 
Atlanta platform, before the greatest 
educational organization in the world. 


One has but to visit Tuskegee to feel 
that purpose and enthusiasm animate the 
young men and young women who are 
its students. The buildings and grounds, 
the farms and gardens, the shops and 
dining-room, the chapel—all reflect an 
atmosphere wherein seriousness of pur- 
pose and optimism of spirit combine to 
produce a school community at once 
scholarly, disciplined and efficient. 

Long ago Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute ceased to be a local 
school. Modern in method, sound in 
principle and thorough and practical in 
the courses offered and in the field cov- 
ered, Tuskegee is a training ground in 
sitizenship and in the development of 
self-supporting, self-respecting leaders of 
the colored race. 
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Out West M}gazine 
SWITZERLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

| draws almost immediately upon 

arrival in Switzerland is that the 
more leisurely than do the Americans. 
The Swiss resemble the French in that 
life as it goes on. One cannot imagine 
either a Swissman or a Frenchman work- 
hope that one day he will be able to retire 
and enjoy his life. A day does not pass 
every inhabitant from the resident down 
to the humblest laborer on the farm. 
always content. All during my visit in 
Switzerland I did not see a single beg- 
with in Switzerland than in America, 
but poverty seems to be altogether un- 
one day he will be an old man and in- 
capable of work; but outside of this wise 
does not trouble him. 

Climate and environment have an im- 
unusually important one upon the Swiss. 
To be in the continual presence of the 
have a pronounced effect upon the Swiss 
people. 
people are fond of money, but they do 
not care for money on account of its own 
to the poorhouse if old age surprise them 
without money. 
hold that everyone is entitled to safety 
and happiness. Not long since I had a 
for others, when in the street car. A 
lady was mounting the car, when the 
the street car started, several men and 
some women shouted at the conductor, 
in danger. For the remainder of the trip, 
the conductor seemed to have a crest- 
not have happened so. 

Another national characteristic is the 
Nothing is pleasanter than to go into a 
little inn, and sip your beer, while a 
I took several rides on some superb Swiss 
lakes and found that gliding over the 


Vil 

HE DEDUCTION that the visitor 
natives of this country take life much 
they believe in getting the most out of 
ing furiously and feeding himself to the 
in Switzerland but that it is enjoyed by 
The Swiss are seldom boisterous but 
gar. More really poor people are met 
known. The Swissman never forgets that 
forethought, the passage of the years 
portant effect upon every race, but an 
sublime mountains, gorgeous lakes, must 
It cannot be gainsaid that the Swiss 
sake, but for fear they will have to go 
The Swiss have a tender heart; they 
concrete example of this consideration 
conductor started a little too soon. As 
as though they themselves were the ones 
fallen look. In America things would 
fondness for music, especially vocal. 
group of Swiss are singing and playing. 
blue waves, listening to the band play, 


Letters From Abroad 


By Cyrit CLEMENS 





and watching the snow-capped moun- 
tains in the distance, was the delight of 
a lifetime. 

Walking is without doubt the national 
sport of the country. Men, women and 
children seem to like nothing better than 
to arm themselves with an alpenstick 
and set out to conquer some mountain 
whose lofty slopes had hitherto tantalized 
them. 


Our readers will welcome this 
continuation of the “Letters From 
Abroad,” by Cyril Ciemens. Of 
especial interest is Mr. Clemen’s 
impressions of Mrs. Belloc-Lown- 
des, the friend of Bret Harte and 
Henry James, and of Bernard 
Shaw, whom he also visited in 
London. We have before us a re- 
print of the “Tributes to Mark 
Twain,” a bulletin reprinted from 
the Overland Monthly of April, 
1929, a copy of which was pre- 
sented to Bernard Shaw by Mr. 
Clemens. There can be no ques- 
tion of the revival of interest, both 
in Europe and America, in Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte. 


Vill 
BUDAPEST 


UDAPEST strikes me as being more of 
provincial city than Paris or Vienna. 
The majority of people that one meets on 
the streets speak only Hungarian and 
they would never be taken for any other 
nationality than Hungarian. Especially 
the men who shave their heads close. 
Their heads seem the shape of eggs, and 
not infrequently present a ludicrous ap- 
pearance. The Hungarian boys interest 
me greatly. Like the grownups, they all 
have their heads shaved close, and with 
their dark complexion and national fea- 
tures they resemble one another as so 
many peas in a bowl. 

The Hungarian language sounds 
strange and somewhat weird to an Amer- 
ican. So deep and guttural: some words 
are spoken so slowly and others so quick- 
ly! Every conversation is freely sprinkled’ 
with the word “Igon,” which means “I 
understand,” or “It is plain.” 

The Hungarians are a pleasant, jolly, 
polite people and see mmuch amused that 
foreigners cannot speak their language. 
The foreign languages that they mostly 
know are German and Italian. Not 
many Hungarians speak French. In 
Vienna one will meet not a few police- 
men who speak English, but in Budapest 
none at all. : 

Many magnificent bridges span the 
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Danube, connecting the two former cities 
of Buda and Pest, which are now since 
fifty years ago under one municipal gov- 
ernment. One of the finest is called in 
Hungarian “Erzsebid-bid,” which means 
in English “Elizabeth Bridge.” This is 
a beautiful iron suspension bridge with 
massive columns of masonry at each end. 
On one side of the river is situated Buda, 
which is flat for the most part, and on 
the other side is Pest, which is the hilly 
region. 

On a commanding position stands the 
royal castle, which was built several cen- 
turies ago and which contains no less than 
four hundred and sixty rooms. There is 
a certain grandeur and spaciousness 
about this castle which no other I 
have seen in Europe possesses. In one 
wing of the palace the Regent Horthy 
lives. The ballroom is exceedingly 
handsome and contains marvelous 
chandeliers. In old days when great 
balls were held, it must, indeed, have 
been a marvelous sight. There are some 
fine statues and paintings of Maria 
Theresa, and a great many of Emperor 
Francis Joseph. Every place that you 
look in Austria and Hungary you see 
statues and paintings of Francis Joseph. 
But this is not surprising considering 
that he had a reign of overy sixty years. 
The last visit that Francis Joseph paid to 
this palace was in 1913, when a grand 
ball was given in honor of the visiting 
emperor. I wonder how many in that 
brilliant assembly imagined that they 
were participating in the last ball of the 
empire! The Austrian empire vanished 
away almost as quickly as the last strains 
of music died away. 

The changing of the palace guard, we 
had been told, was extremely interesting. 
On our way to see it we passed the for- 
mer royal chapel. Behind the main altar 
there is another smaller one and here 
the mummified hand of Saint Stephen, 
the first king of Hungary, is kept in a 
gorgeous gold and glass case just behind 
the small altar. This is a place of pil- 
grimage for the Hungarians. 

In the afternoon we went out for a 
walk in the principal city park. We 
came upon a military band just as it was 
playing Strauss’s “Blue Danube.” It 
was an ideal setting for the rendition of 
such a piece as this, and we enjoyed the 
piece more than we had ever done be- 
fore. Like the Germans, the Hungarians 
are exceedingly fond of music. 

Our first day in Hungary had shown 
that Budapest was a town of great 
beauty and interest. 


(Continued on Page 273) 





A source of the water supply for the lower levels. 
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«“ o ‘way, bad boy, don’t bother 
G me. I make basket.” These 
words were those of an old 
Washoe woman who sat just outside my 
garden fence, and were addressed to her 
small grandson playing about nearby. 
He had upset the can of water from 
which she was dampening withes. 

For the past hour, as I lay in the 

hammock reading, I had heard the drone 
of her voice and the occasional replies 
of the boy. They spoke in 
English, as the young gen- 
eration of this tribe, whose 
parents have been educated 
in the government school 
at Stewart, seldom speak 
the language of their race. 
I had paid little attention 
to the conversation, but at 
the word “basket” my in- 
terest was at once aroused. 
Washoe baskets! The fin- 
est willow baskets in the 
West, and in the process 
of making! Here was 
something more interest- 
ing than the pages before 
me. 

I dropped my book and 
going to the fence, peeped over the pick- 
ets. The old grandmother pretended not 
to see me, but the boy, a child of about 
four, crept behind her, and from that 
safe vantage looked out shyly, popping 
up and down like a large and animated 
jack-in-the-box. Finally he joggled her 
arm so hard that she dropped her work 
to slap at him. He ducked quickly and 
evaded the reproving hand; I laughed, 
and the ice was broken: 

“What kind of basket are you mak- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Nice one,” she replied, “you like buy 
him ?” 

A good business woman! But an artist 
too, I decided, as I watched her nimble 
fingers manipulate the withes. Each 
stitch was taken with the greatest care 
and patience. Observing this, I was re- 
minded of the rule given by the French 
nuns to their pupils in lace making: 
‘Take each stitch as carefully as if it 
were the on/y one you expected to make.’ 

[ had often watched the Shoshones at 
this kind of work and was familiar with 
their tools. I now saw that the infinitely 
finer baskets of the Washoe are made 
with the same equipment: an awl, a 
small knife, and a can of water. Dat-so- 
la-lee, most famous of all Washoe basket 
Weavers, some of whose baskets are val- 


ued as high as $10,000, used these sim- 


Washoe Baskets 


By Myrtie Tate My tes 


ple implements. The fineness of the work 
depends upon the skill of the weaver, 
the basis of valuation being the number 
of stitches to the inch, together, of course, 
with the symmetry of the finished basket. 

I asked about the preparation of ma- 
terial, and found the method to be simi- 
lar to that of the Shoshones and Piutes: 
only “he straight, young shoots of the 
willow are selected. Frequently a basket 
weaver devotes several days to the gath- 


ering of these shoots. Remembering how 
Stradivarius is said to have “listened to 
the trees” before selecting wood for his 
violins, | indulged in a bit of poetic 
fancy at this point: certainly it is only 
the most beautiful of the young willow 
stalks that are chosen, but does some 
deeper sense than sight come into play? 
The question, however, was too compli- 
cated for discussion in “pidgin English,” 
my only method of conversing with the 
basket weaver. 


I have often seen Indian women com- 
ing home at night, burden baskets over- 
flowing with the willow slips, strapped 
to their heads, but whether or not there 
is any other gauge except uniform size 
and straightness, I shall probably never 
know. However, when a sufficient num- 
ber have been cut and brought in, they 
are peeled or scraped. With the bark 
thus removed the stalks are a gleaming 
white. Only the knife is used for the 
first two steps (cutting and peeling) ; 
the withes are then tied in bundles and 
are ready for use. When enough have 
been prepared and set aside, the worker 
proceeds with the same routine to make 
ready the weavers, adding one more 
step: the stalks are split after peeling. 
The weavers, thus made, must be strong 
and pliable and so the selection and split- 
ting requires care. When finished they 
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are coiled and dampened, and now the 
basket maker is ready to begin the real 
work. 


WITHE is bent into a circle or an 

oblong, depending upon the shape 

of the basket desired, and is stitched to- 

gether with the weaver of split willow. 

The stitches are drawn tight, and after 

the first round it is necessary to use the 

awl to force an opening in the lower 

row to insert the weaver. 

This is sharpened at the 

end so that it may easily 

slip through the aperture. 

Each stitch is made taut 

before the next is taken. 

Shaping the basket re- 

quires great skill. It is 

here that one notices the 

difference between the real 

artist and the careless 

worker. Dat-so-la-lee’s 

baskets are marvels of 

symmetry and grace. Not 

only are the stitches close 

and even, but the baskets 

rise from the base in ab- 

solutely true proportion. 

Some baskets are com- 

pleted in a few days; others require 

months of patient labor. Dat-so-la-lee 

often spent more than a year on one 

piece of work. Her knowledge of perspec- 

tive and relative values seemed inherent ; 
more, she never created a duplicate. 

Two other materials not mentioned 

above, are used in nearly all Washoe 

baskets: fern root, which is black, and 

red bud, which is dark red. It is with 

these that the design is woven in. Armed 

with a sharp stick, the basket maker sets 

out to dig these materials, their selection 

requiring even greater care than cutting 

the withes. Only the toughest roots can 

be used, as in making the design these 

take the place of the split willow weaver. 

The design frequently tells a story; 

it always represents more than decora- 

tion. For instance, the baby carrier bas- 

ket has woven across the shade above 

the child’s head the emblem by which 

the proud mother says to the world: “I 

carry a boy,” or “I carry a girl.” These 

particular symbols are common to all 
western tribes and are as follows: 


Boy: / / / / Girl: /X/X/X/X 


Sometimes it is through the design that 
the weaver expresses her emotional na- 
ture. Dat-so-la-lee was a poet as well as 
an artist. The symbols upon her baskets 
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Vigilantes of Nugget Gulch 


ENRY WIGMORE yawned. Being 
H president and almost sole owner 

of the one bank in Nugget 
Gulch was far from an exciting occupa- 
tion. While not a “ghost” town yet, 
Henry suffered an occasional twinge that 
Nugget Gulch was in danger of sinking 
to such a level. Of course, if the mines 
would open up once more, things would 
be different. . 

“But they’ll never come back,” Henry 
reflected, staring out into the sunlit, 
droning quiet roadway. “At least, not 
like it was then.” 

It wasn’t rheumatic Nate Jackson, 
painfully sweeping the sidewalk in front 
of the general store, that Henry was 
seeing. Nor grizzled and bent Hughie 
Murphy, scraping the gravel smooth 
about his tiny gasoline station at the 
corner. 

Henry was seeing Natie and Hughie, 
Shorty Arnold and a dozen others in the 
days when Nugget Gulch teamed with 
life; with excited, dirty men who never 
shaved and wore huge, muddy boots. 
He was seeing himself, appointed by the 
Vigilantes to kep that mob in order and 
the killings at a minimum. At least the 
casualties occurring while Henry was 
sheriff held a measure of justification. 
And Henry had remained sheriff, too, 
until one day he realized that leaping 
out of bed in the gray mistiness of three 
a. m. and forking a horse to a remote 
settlement where there had been a play- 
ful little party ending in a stabbing epi- 
sode, had lost its old-time thrill . 

Besides that, the boom was over. Most 
of the mines were shut down,—tempor- 
arily, it was said. The few remaining 
ones were being mucked by a gang of 
Eyetalians and Bohunks that might carve 
each other to sausage meat, for all Henry 
cared. He was through. 

But sitting in his comfortable desk 
chair behind the big plate glass window 
of his office, who could blame Henry 
that occasionally he had visions of those 
ruthless, glorious days that were gone? 
Henry with his thinning, iron-gray hair 
and his increasing waistline. Even riding 
a horse nowadays was more of a punish- 
ment than a pleasure. Once a year the 
county fair where he was always one of 
judges, he would hide quite successfully 
the uncomfortable misery that was his 
while he remained for most of the day 
in the saddle. 

At intervals, between yawns, Henry 
had visitors. Martin Adams of the Fly- 
ing A wanted his note renewed. Martin 
got a renewal. Henry wished all the 
bank’s paper was as good as old Martin’s. 


By I. M. Horn 


A salesman for a San Francisco bond 
house, homeward bound on his vacation 
trip, stopped by jor a friendly chat. 

In the interim Henry read his mail. 
He scrutinized every letter, every folder 
and bit of advertising matter that 
came to him. He seldom dropped any- 
thing in the waste basket until months 
later, when he would indulge in an orgy 
of “cleaning up.” He read the confiden- 
tial reports from a bankers’ detective 
service that he subscribed to. These al- 
ways interested him tremendously. He 
would read them over several times, 
studying the photographs and exploits of 
clever and unscrupulous confidence men, 
swindlers, forgers, bad-check artists, who 
preyed upon the banking fraternity. 

Henry prided himself that he was a 
good judge of the human countenance. 
The sly smirking features, the thin cruel 
lips depicted in the various pictures made 
him wonder how it was possible for any 
banker in his right senses to be taken in 
by them. And yet, he was forced ‘to ac- 
knowledge that his own rules of charac- 
ter analysis didn’t hold with all of them. 
Take this “Curly” Warrington, for in- 
stance, a fresh-faced, innocent appearing 
lad, almost effeminate, and wanted for 
more than a dozen successfully executed 
forgeries. And here was Tillie How- 
land,—a red-lipped, petite, with a saucy 
dimple. She had merely held up four 
banks, in one her sauciness being plainly 
evidenced by the careless ease with which 
she shot and seriously wounded a teller. 
The clerk imagined, foolishly enough, 
that Tillie hadn’t really meant it when 
she shoved a note toward him demand- 
ing all the available loose cash. Henry 
grudgingly admitted that times had 
changed in this as is everything else. In 
the old days bad men looked like bad 
men, and nobody ever heard of a “flap- 
per bandit.” 

Henry’s last visitor, late that after- 
noon, only a few minutes before closing 
time, proved to be a Mr. I. K. Goldbein. 

Mr. Goldbein’s card stated that he 
represented “Red Star Productions of 
Hollywood.” Fastidiously dressed, too 
much so to suit the bank president, and 
smoking an expensive cigar that rarely 
left his mouth while he talked, Goldbein 
was almost offensively business-like and 
slightly patronizing. Henry didn’t like 
his manner. He didn’t like anything 
about him, from his gold-filled front 
teeth and two-bit cigar down to his 
highly polished, patent-leather shoes. 

“T’ll tell you how it is,” the caller 
explained snappily. ““We’ve got to shoot 
the last few scenes in this feature we've 


been making. The whole picture so far 
was made out here in the mountains. 
There’s a stage coach hold-up in it; In- 
dians; cowboys; the whole works. We 
shot ’em all, except this part where the 
Lone Wolf rides into town and robs the 
bank. That’s the one scene inside the 
bank. The posse is trailing him and they 
shoot it out right in front of the bank, 
see? Lotta action stuff!” 

Mr. Goldbein paused long enough to 
regard the ash on the end of his cigar 
lovingly, before shaking it casually on 
Henry’s carpet. 

“I was afraid we'd have to wait and 
fake that part up after we got back,” he 
resumed. “We couldn’t locate one of 
them dead - an’- gone towns anywhere 
around here that was still live enough 
to have a bank. Then I runs across this 
joint—what’s its name? Nugget Gulch 
—and your bank, here. It'll be a wow 
in the picture. Place looks like it ain’t 
moved a muscle around this part of the 
country since them what-d’yuh-call-’em 
days.” 

Henry began to feel an increasing 
hostility. It was all right for him to criti- 
cize Nugget Gulch, to yawn at its dead- 
ly inertia. But for an outsider to do it 
was something else again. He felt an 
overwhelming dislike for his visitor. 

“I don’t believe we can accommodate 
you, Mr.—Mr. Goldbein,” he began 
stifly. ““This is a business institution. 
We've got no time for that acting fool- 
ishness—”’ 

“Aw, now, Mr. Wigmore, lissen here! 
Of course, we want everything strictly 
business. That’s our middle name.” Gold- 
bein’s manner lost some of its condes- 
cension and became persuasive. “We ex- 
pect to pay the bank—you—for the trou- 
ble. The Red Star always pays its loca- 
tion fees and no cheap stuff, neither. 
We'll give you two hundred dollars for 
letting us take that mob scene in front 
of the bank and the one quick shot in- 
side. It won’t take but a coupla hours 
for the whole business, counting rehear- 
sals and close-ups. IT'wo hundred ain’t 
much, of course, to a man like yourself, 
Mr. Wigmore, but then money’s money 
these days and you'll hafta admit that’s 
velvet. We won’t bother you till early 
afternoon on Saturday, so there'll be no 
interference with your customers or reg- 
ular business.” 

Henry Wigmore weakened. After all, 
with farm loans and cattle mortgages 
what they were, to say nothing of min- 
ing stocks, as the film representative had 
pointed out two hundred dollars was 

(Continued on Page 270) 
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The Economic Losses Through Drug Addiction 


opay the narcotic evil is almost as 
| much an economic menace as it has 
long been a moral one. We are face 
to face not only with a great social, but 
a serious industrial problem which busi- 
ness can no longer ignore. No intelligent 
minded or thinking person can fail to 
view with gravest concern the wide- 
spread use of habit-forming drugs and 
the resultant physical, mental, and moral 
degeneration of hundreds of thousands 
of our people. There are peddlers of nar- 
cotics in all of our larger Cities and in 
many of the smaller ones, and in nearly 
every community, dope-selling profes- 
sional men who traffic in human weak- 
nesses and vicious habits, and thereby 
bring upon our nation an untold eco- 
nomic loss. 

Reports vary greatly as to the actual 
number of drug addicts in the United 
States, and it is doubtful whether an 
estimate can be ascertained with any 
degree of accuracy. The Narcotic Re- 
search Association reports 200,000 ad- 
dicts; while Kolb and Du Mez (reprint 
No. 924, U. S. Public Health Reports, 
1924) estimate the addiction population 
at 110,000. Colonel Nutt, chief of the 
Narcotic Division under the Treasury 
Department, in a survey made by him- 
self April of the same year estimates 
there are 500,000 drug addicts. In July, 
1927, at a conference in Philadelphia, 
Dr. John M. O’Connor, chief medical 
officer of the Department of Correction, 
New York City; Honorable Sara Gra- 
ham-Mulhall, formerly deputy commis- 
sioner of the New York Drug Control 
Commission; and the chairman of the 
Committee on Criminology each esti- 
mated 500,000. 

The Federal Department of Justice 
reported 1,060 violations of the narcotic 
laws in 1917; 4,300 in 1921; and 10,- 
342 in 1926. Dr. Paul M. Lichtenstein, 
resident physician of the Tombs Prison, 
New York, says the number of addicts 
committing felonies has increased. It is 
an established fact that there are more 
prisoners in our federal penitentiaries for 
the violation of the Harrison Act than 
for any other law. Of the 7,568 crim- 
inals in the federal prisons at Leaven- 
worth, Atlanta and McNeil Island on 
April 1, 1928, 2,341 or 31 per cent were 
serving sentences for violations of the 
narcotic laws. 


A comprehensive survey and study 
made by the Narcotic Research Associa- 
tion reveals the fact that in the eight 
Pacific Coast states there are 7,000 drug 
addicts of the criminal type who spend 


By Frances N. Ant, M.A. 


$20,000,000 for drugs supplied by drug 
peddlers illegally. California, lying as 
she does at the very door of the Orient, 
is brought into intimate contact with 
the narcotic evil as it prevails in the Far 
East. As a result the narcotic problem 
is more pressing here than in many of 
the other states. The Annual Reports of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
reveal that California’s convictions un- 
der the Harrison Act were third largest 
for the year ending June 30, 1923, sec- 
ond largest for the year ending June 30, 
1925, and greater than in any other state 
for the year ending June 30, 1924. 


The author of this instructive article 
is instructor in Civics and U.S. History 
in the Broadway High School, Glen- 
dale, California. Other contributions 
from her pen that have appeared in 
this magazine are “Alaska: Mighty Em- 
pire in the Making,” and “William 
Howard Taft” which appeared in our 
June last issue and was reprinted in 
the annual anthology of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which, under title of “Copy,” is 
published by D. Appleton & Company. 


The enormous part played by narcotic 
drug addiction in the crime of our na- 
tion can not be overlooked. The drug 
addicts as a class are idlers, not workers. 
Eighty per cent of them depend upon 
petty larceny, stealing, begging, drug 
peddling, prostitution and other illegal 
methods of obtaining money to defray 
the cost of drugs. Were the users of 
narcotics confined to the underworld and 
our confirmed criminals, the situation 
would be bad enough; but when we 
realize that every addict is a potential 
criminal, we are horrified. Not the much 
discussed prohibition question, but the 
narcotic menace is the most serious prob- 
lem confronting our police and other 
law enforcement officers. “Narcotic ad- 
diction and crime are so closely related,” 
writes the office of the Narcotic Research 
Association, “that we shall not be able 
to solve the crime problem until we have 
solved the narcotic problem.” 

“Tf we but remember that the demand 
for the drug is more imperative than the 
command for food; if we realize that 
the addict frequently suffers the tortures 
of hell when in need of his drug; if we 
consider that the drug addict soon loses 
all sense of honor and mercy and all of 
the higher and nobler qualities of man, 
we will then begin to realize that many 
petty thefts and crimes of greater magni- 


tude, even brutal and cold-blooded mur- 
ders of innocent victims are chargeable 
to the narcotic demon,” says Judge 
Charles W. Fricke. 

It is this burning craving for the 
drugs by the drug addict, and the enor- 
mous profit in the business for the drug 
peddler that make the narcotic problem 
so difficult. Since there is no legitimate 
market in this country where the drug 
peddler—the most malignant force for 
evil in the world—can obtain his supply, 
he must depend on smuggling. The 
United States Department of the Treas- 
ury estimates that 95 per cent of the 
drugs used illicitly in this country are 
smuggled in and that the drug traffic is 
so well organized that the procuring of 
drugs is only a matter of money. An 
ounce of morphine purchased for legiti- 
mate medical purposes costs about $24. 
The drug peddler secures smuggled mor- 
phine for less and then sells it by the 
grain, netting him more than $300. 

The Treasury Department in its Re- 
print No. 924 from its Public Health 
Report tells us, ““The average daily dose 
of morphine given at the clinics referred 
to, based on 1,976 cases, was 74 grains, 
but in nearly all cases the dose was 
smaller than the appetites of the addicts, 
because it was the policy to give at first 
only enough to maintain comfort, and 
then reduce the amount when possible.” 
If we accept this figure of 7% grains 
daily as the average minimum dosage of 
drug addicts, and take the Federal Nar- 
cotic Division estimate of the average 
cost for morphine per grain at $.87, we 
have the cost per addict approximately 
$6.30 per day. The cost for the 7,000 
criminal drug addicts in the Pacific Coast 
states would be $44,100 per day or $16,- 
096,500 per year; for the 250,000 drug 
addicts in the United States (and this is 
a conservative estimate) the cost would 
be $1,575,000 per day or $573,875,000 
per year. 

But we must add to the cost for drugs 
the cost for crime. These addicts prey 
upon our nation to the extent of millions 
a year; they strain our law enforcement 
system, our police, our judiciary, .our 
jails, prisons and penitentiaries. The nar- 
cotic evil is an industrial menace as well 
as a social one. Traffic in drugs is an 
economic waste to the United States of 
more than $1,000,000,000 annually ac- 
cording to Congressman Porter, an out- 
standing authority on the narcotic situa- 
tion. The loss to the Pacific Coast alone 
is, according to government estimates, 
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Ay’s Lion Farnm—the farm extra- 
GG ordinary—is located on the Val- 
ley Boulevard near El Monte, 
about fifteen miles from Los Angeles. 
It is a five-acre tract of man-made jun- 
gle surrounded by a high wall of heavy 
timbers, set into the ground vertically 
and close together to form the accepted 
idea of a jungle stockade. 


Here among the palms, elephant grass 
and other tropical shrubbery, we were 
greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gay, 
sole owners and operators of this unique 
enterprise. Cyclone, the untamable Afri- 
can lion, roared his disapproval of our 
intrusion in no uncertain terms. And 
when this venerable patriarch raised his 
deep, throaty voice we felt the “goose- 
flesh” creeping up our spine, and our 
eyes instinctively sought out the nearest 
tree and, between you and me, we had 
but little business in the vicinity of the 
strong enclosure that held this old bar- 
barian and his latest mate, a lady lion 
weighing nearly 600 pounds and in the 
pink of condition. 

We had always understood that lions 
mated for life, but not so—at least, not 
in captivity; for Cyclone is the proud sire 
of some eighty of these big lumbering 
“cats,” and by seven different mates. On 
a former occasion when we visited this 
strange industry this old chieftain had 
taken unto himself two beautiful, sleek 
females. The three of them lived to- 
gether in perfect harmony for weeks be- 
fore being separated and the prospective 
mothers put into warm straw-bedded 
dens especially constructed for this pur- 
pose. 

The litters usually consist of two or 
three cubs, though once in a while a 
single baby lion is born. Rosie, one of 
Cyclone’s first wives, usually presented 
her lord with four sturdy young rascals. 
Rosie was an adorable mother, bearing 
a litter every six months. She mothered 
forty-eight cubs in seven years, all healthy 
and full of play. Rosie, the beloved, suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia last year. 


In a roomy cage nearby was Mary, of 
Numa’s harem, with three blue - eyed 
babies, (the eyes of all lion whelps are, 
at first, of a deep blue, beginning to turn 
a yellowish-green at about four weeks of 
age). These little chaps were exception- 
ally active, snarling and spitting at each 
other with all the inborn savagery of 
their feline natures, trying their best to 
“show off” to the admiring crowd that 
thronged the passageway. 

One large corral held sixteen two- 
year-olds. They frisked about Mr. Gay 





California’s Lion Farm 


By JEANNETTE NoRLAND 


like over-grown puppies, obeying his 
slightest commands as he snapped their 
pictures for the visitors. They posed sin- 
gly and in graceful groups, both upon 
the roots of an upturned eucalyptus tree 
and at the fountain, lapping water. 
Young Simba groomed his immaculate 
yellow coat with a pink currycomb 
tongue, stretched lazily fore and aft— 








collie fashion—and then sprawled out in 
the sun for his after-dinner siesta. Oth- 
ers frolicked about, playing savage games 
of quarry and pounce, mauling each 
other in mock combat. 

In another pen were half a dozen six- 
year-old males. These superb specimens 
have the opportunity to exhibit their 
“showmanship” to their heart’s content, 
galloping around the ring in a series of 
races, trick-steps and acrobatic clown- 
ing. Apollo stood on his hind feet, rest- 
ing giant paws on Mr. Gay’s shoulders, 
reaching for bits of meat. Pluto mounts 
a big redwood stump and poses majes- 
tically. Mr. Gay carelessly turns his back 
to this big savage and demands a “‘sham- 
poo,” whereupon Pluto playfully licks 
the curly locks of this stalwart son of 
France. With a twinkle in his eyes, Mr. 
Gay then invites the amazed spectators 
inside for a “free shampoo,” but, need- 
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less to say, no one accepts. Pluto then 
comes down from his “platform” and 
Mr. Gay mounts his broad back and is 
taken for a ride half-way around the 
arena. 

In still another enclosure were eight 
full grown lions headed by Numa, the 
magnificent—the most valuable motion- 
picture lion in existence. Here, deep- 
chested, heavily-padded monarchs padded 
slowly back and forth, grim ferocity in 
every movement. Rajah, the silent, dis- 
dainful, stood a little apart, motionless, 
sphinx-like, staring out of the narrow 
slits of his fire-opal eyes. Mrs. Gay now 
enters, and after spreading a Navajo 
blanket on the ground, lies down full 
length upon it. Then Mr. Gay, master 
of ceremonies, bids Numa lie down 
across her body. Numa, with luminous 
eyes a-gleam, nonchalantly moves into 
position, posing for effect, like the won- 
derful actor he is. Again the sharp com- 
mand rang out, “Numa, down!” and 
this big towering beast kneels across her 
form as gracefully as any human actor 
before the camera. “Up!” and Numa 
rises and bounds away in great leaps of 
buoyant joy at having done his “feature 
act” so beautifully! 

After the last performance of the day, 
we circled the lot again—loath to leave 
this wonder-place so suggestive of the 
tropics. We tarried for a moment near 
Cyclone’s palm-screened abode, for a last 
look at this battle-scarred old warrior. 
There was something inexpressibly pagan 
in his pose. He seemed to be testing the 
air with sensitive nose a-twitch, tufted 
ears alert, listening for outside noises— 
remote, abstracted; and under his tri- 
angular, elegantly-maned head morose 
musings must have stirred vague ances- 
tral memories of stealthy stalkings 
through dark jungle and star-lit veldt. 
The jungle, pre-Adamite, primeval, was 
in the deep vibrating rumble which em- 
anated from his mighty throat. Sentinel- 
like he stood, with gray-whiskered muz- 
zle agape—showing a yellow saber-tooth 
caught up in a fold of his cruel lip, 
mysterious, aloof, indifferent to all save 
the keeping of his gigantic bulk between 
the curious onlookers and his primitive 
mate; waiting for the coming of the 
evening shadows for his savage wooing. 

The doctrine of birth control is evi- 
dently quite unknown at the Lion Farm, 
for when we reached the goat yards, 
twins and triplets scampered about until 
we lost track of the exact number. Full 
of pranks they were, seeking to gain 
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“.. Unto the Hills’ 


By Emma ATKINs JAcoBs 


ARTHA PATCH turned away from 
the chicken corral, the empty 
feed pail dangling from a list- 

less hand. This morning her ears were 
deaf to the comfortable clucking of her 
nondescript but pampered flock of hens; 
her deep-set eyes were dull and des- 
pairing. 

It was early May, and the day was 
golden; but Martha was not glorying in 
the pleasant pungency of sun-warmed 
sage and in the tinge of the new green 
left by winter snows upon the stretch of 
waste land between her and the wide 
river. It was not that she was forty- 
nine years old today, alone, tired, and as 
drab and cheerless as the Basin after the 
burning heat of July and August. She 
had been well schooled in loneliness, 
weariness, drabness. 

“See them hills!” Andrew had ges- 
tured grandly from the seat of the heavy 
wagon that had brought them here 
eighteen years ago. Since dawn they had 
followed a weary trail from the last set- 
tlement, and finally, with breath-taking 
suddenness, had emerged from the cool 
dusk of a scrubbily-wooded coulee into 
this barren waste. “Some day them hills 
is goin’ to be covered with orchards like 
back home.” 

Martha had looked. 

Against the flame and gold of the 
western sky lay an endless chain of great 
barren mounds, like the backs of mam- 
moth prehistoric creatures huddled close 
and sleeping. A ghostly gray, they were, 
with eerie shifting shadows of blue and 
mauve as the sun dropped low. 

Martha shivered, and tightened her 
left arm about twelve-year-old Michael 
who sat beside her. 

“Won't be long, neither,” Andrew 
continued. ““They’re outlinin’ a projec’ 
now that'll make all this desert blossom 
like the rose. And you and me, Martha, 
are in on the ground floor. One hundred, 
and sixty acres ourn, without money 
and without price! From the base of 
this here wall, runnin’ north from the 
cut, and west halfway to the river. All 
we got to do is to stay here three years.” 

Martha had caught her breath, and 
had steadied her sickened soul with a 
quick, silent prayer. No use to fight 
Andy; he was set in his ways. 

They had stayed, and the land had be- 
come theirs, but not without price. Land 
became an obsession with Andy, and on 
her thirty-fourth birthday he had mort- 
gaged their first claim, and had taken 
up an adjoining second. Then fifteen- 
year-old Michael, as vivid and rebellious 
as his own thatch of coppery hair, had 





added heartbreak to hardship. He had 
raised his changing voice, with its ludi- 
crous squeaks and growls, against his 
father’s voice; had matched his gangling 
and fiery young will with the strength 
and will of dogged maturity. A few days 
later he had ridden away on his spotted 
pony, leaving this note for his mother: 

“Don’t feel bad, Ma. I got to go. Pa 
means to hang on here and I know you'll 
stick by him, but I can’t stand it no 
longer. I’ll be all right. Don’t worry. 
Some day I’ll come back and do some- 
thing for you. Goodbye, Ma. I won’t 
forget you.” 





SPIDER-WEBS 
By Louts GINSBERG 


PIDERS have the power 

With their circled darts 
To draw out a tower 

From their inward parts. 


Far-flung accidents 
In a bit of rue 

Or a fallen fence 
It will anchor to. 


Any cast-off thing 
Will suffice for this 

Woven, glittering, 
Cunning edifice. 


So as spiders do, 

From themselves men spin, 
On a twig or two 

Worlds to circle in. 





7 EARS had woven this pain into the 
fabric of dreams. Martha had learned 

to love the silence of the thirsty waste 
land, had learned to lift her eyes to the 
hills and see their promise. They were 
not the ghostly, fearsome things of her 
first impression. They were kindred souls, 
kindly, friendly, infinite, waiting in still 
patience for a day of fruition. The hills 
sustained her when Andy died. In the 
months that followed, she had clung to 
them and to Michael’s promise. All that 
she asked of life was that she might stay 
here with the hills until her boy returned. 
But life, it seemed, did not mean to 
grant her even this. The great reclama- 
tion project was now practically assured, 
and the shrewd banker who had granted 
them a pitiful one hundred dollars each 
on three successive claims, refused to re- 
new the notes again. The sheriff would 
be out today to serve notice that eighteen 
years of bitter toil and abnegation were 
a hollow mockery. 
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She started and stood alert. . . . The 
sheriff was coming earlier than she had 
expected. Senses trained in solitude told 
her that he was already back in the 
coulee, and that he was not alone. Trem- 
bling, she hurried into the cabin. 

A few minutes lated, in answer to a 
shout, she went to the door. Four men 
had drawn up, their mounts wheeling 
impatiently while they exchanged words 
in low voices. There was something fur- 
tive in the way they appraised her and 
her surroundings. None of these was a 
sheriff. One of them leaped from his 
horse, a superb russet mare, and flipped 
off a battered sombrero. 

“Morning, lady! Wonder if you could 
give this here outfit a bite of grub?” 

Martha hesitated. It was not that she 
was afraid; it was only that she had so 
little to offer. 

“Canned beans, or sour dough and 
sow belly—just anything lady, with 
some hot coffee. We'll pay you well. 
We’re hungry. One of my pals here was 
saying he’d sell his soul, if he had one, 
for a big plate of hot corn bread.” 

Corn bread! Andy had loved it. 
Young Michael, perpetually hungry, 
had revelled in it. It would seem good to 
cook for a man again, and to see him 
eat! Whoever these men might be, they 
surely could do her no harm; and if 
they were really hungry— 

“T’ve got cornmeal,” she said at last, 
with a quiet dignity. “My fire’s gone 
down, but if you ain’t in too much of a 
hurry, I’ll be glad to stir up a batch.” 

“Yip-ee! Hear that, boys?” 

The announcement was heartily 
cheered, and Martha’s heart gave a 
strange twist as she watched the men. 
They were all youngish, perhaps no older 
than her own son, All were lithe and 
strong of body, with a dashing air in 
spite of shabby clothes. And that russet 
mare! Michael had loved beautiful 
horses. 

Two of the men cantered off with the 
horses, to water them at the river. The 
first spokesman for the party, “Cap,” 
and a taller mate answering to the name 
of “Slim,” gathered sage knots, hacked 
them into fuel, and prodded the small 
cook-stove while Martha stirred up her 
batter, sliced salt pork, and measured 
out coffee. After some exchange of ban- 
ter between them, the men drew Martha 
into conversation. 

“How you make your living here?” 

“It don’t take much to live here. Lots 
of jackrabbits for meat.” 

“But coffee, flour, beans, 
They call for a little money.” 

“We always managed somehow. We 
raised winter wheat, with garden, chick- 
ens and a few cows. Andy hauled irri- 

gating water from the river in barrels 
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Vigilantes of Nugget Gulch 


(Continued from Page 266) 


just that. It wasn’t to be thrown away 
lightly. 

The outcome of the conference was 
that Mr. I. K. Goldbein returned to his 
idling company of actors entirely satis- 
fied. Mr. Wigmore, while not quite so 
complacent, had fifty dollars in cash be- 
fore him on his desk as evidence of Gold- 
bein’s good faith. The money remained 
there for some time while he studied it 
thoughtfully. 

By the time Miss Jarvis who, during 
banking hours acted as receiving teller, 
appeared for her secretarial labors, Hen- 
ry Wigmore had become frankly doubt- 
ful. And when Art Morehouse, who was 
paying teller, cashier and all the rest of 
the little bank’s personnel, had locked 
away his neat records and exact piles of 
cash in the vault, Henry was admitting 
uneasily to himself that he had maybe 
been too hasty. 


What did he know about this so-called 
I. K. Goldbein, who alleged he repre- 
sented a mythical film company, suppos- 
edly making a “Western” picture some- 
where nearby in the High Sierras? 
There were times when Henry regretted 
that he hadn’t followed the law profes- 
sion instead of banking. 

The more he thought about Mr. Gold- 
bein the less he liked being drawn into 
any association with him. There was the 
fifty dollars, of course; tangible evidence 
of Goldbein’s good faith. 

But against that was a certain suave 
insolence of manner that had rubbed 
Henry the wrong way. There was also, 
now that he considered them, those de- 
tails regarding the “shooting,” as Gold- 
bein called it. Goldbein had specified the 
“shooting” would take place after all 
customers had left the bank, but with 
the bank employes, of course, about their 
duties as usual. This meant the bank’s 
money would have to remain in plain 
sight, with the vault door also wide 
open. Then Goldbein planned to keep 
the sidewalk cleared by several of the 
Red Star company’s own men, so that 
any curious Nugget Gulch residents 
would not get into the camera’s eye in- 
stead of the principals involved. But 
somehow, Henry just didn’t like it: 

The next.morning, which was Thurs- 
day, he called up Ed Jerome out at the 
ranger station. Over the tinkly noisy 
thread of telephone wire, Ed’s voice 
sounded flat and dryly uninterested. 

“Yeah,” Ed admitted that the Red 
Star company had been up in his neck 
o’ th’ woods. “A whole mob of ’em, 
clutterin’ up the scenery.” 


No, Ed didn’t know a thing about 
"em, except that he had to warn ’em a 
coupla dozen times about smokin’ their 
cigarettes in closed areas. Most city peo- 
ple never seemed to hear about forest 
fires, at all. 


Ed had also had trouble with the Red 
Star actors about fishing in a reserved 
trout hatchery and quail-hunting when 
the season was still three months off. 

“Several hard-boiled hombres was 
kinda mouthy,” Ed explained, “when I 
took a brace o’ quail away from ’em 
they’d just bagged, and slapped a fine on 
‘em. The head gazabo apologized for 
"em and said there was a few guys th’ 
company had been using as extras that 
he was gonna fire for being so unruly.” 

It appeared Ed was glad when they'd 
decamped at last. He didn’t know wheth- 
er they’d left the mountains for good or 
not, but at any rate they were out of 
his territory. 

Henry felt somewhat relieved after 
his conversation with the ranger. At 
least there was an authentic Red Star 
organization. It was also evident that a 
picture was being made as described by 
Mr. Goldbein. 

But as Saturday approached his un- 
easiness could not be banished entirely. 
He had carried some of those confiden- 
tial detective reports home with him, 
too, and had been reading them late in 
bed. 

He decided suddenly to take a few of 
his old cronies into his confidence. He’d 
at least get their opinion. He consulted 
lengthily with Shorty Arnold, the con- 
stable; Milt Simon, who was notary 
public and justice of the peace; Nate 
Jackson, Hughie Murphy and two or 
three others who had clung to Nugget 
Gulch even after the boom collapsed. 
All, without exception, advised caution 
and preparedness. You couldn’t be too 
careful in dealing with strangers, was 
the censensus of opinion to a man, and 
in this Henry heartily concurred. 

At ten o’clock on Saturday morning 
when the Bank of Nugget Gulch opened 
for the slightly increased business that 
was usual on this last day of the week, 
Henry Wigmore felt he had taken every 
precaution necessary to protect his bank. 
If no protection was needed, nothing 
would be lost thereby. He’d be the gain- 
er, in fact, to the extent of the balance 
still due him from Red Star Productions. 

Henry went through his mail slowly 
and deliberately as was his custom. Hap- 
pily, too, smoking innumerable cigarettes, 
and pausing only to exchange occasional 
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greetings with the bank’s clients. 

Some minutes before twelve two horse- 
men rode into the main street of the 
settlement. Nugget Gulch was accus- 
tomed to horsemen, especially on Satur- 
day when the cowboys from the valley 
usually came to town. But these men 
were different, dressed as they were in 
the loud and festive regalia of the old 
West, with huge cream-colored Stetsons, 
gaily patterned plaid shirts and bright 
neckerchiefs. The spurs on their shining 
boots were brightly polished and they 
sat stiffly in the saddle, taking all the 
bumps awkwardly; not slouched care- 
lessly and at ease as the mountain men 
rode. 

The two dismounted in front of the 
bank, left their lines hanging over the 
horses’ heads and went in. 

Henry Wigmore glanced quickly at 
the clock after his first glimpse of them. 

“I’m playing the Lone Wolf in the 
Red Star picture,” the dark swarthy one 
introduced himself, carelessly. “Goldbein 
said he’d made all arrangements with 
you about shooting this inside scene. The 
cameraman and myself came ahead of 
the rest to get it over with so there 
won't be any delay on the outside stuff. 
The light won’t last long enough, as it 
is. 

Henry was plainly doubtful and not 
a little upset. 

“That Mr. Goldbein, or whatever his 
name is, told me you wouldn’t be here 
till afternoon,” he said resentfully. “We 
still got ten minutes to closing time. I 
can’t put my customers out just to ac- 
commodate you.” 


The spokesman for the two glanced 
around coolly, with an air of impersonal 
detachment. There was only one cus- 
tomer in the bank—old Judge Carson— 
and he was just leaving. Nugget Gulch 
had the unusual habit of getting its 
banking finished up early on Saturday 
mornings. 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, we'll go 
ahead,” the visitor told him. “Don’t 
think we'll do much interfering and it 
won’t take but a minute or two. Get 
your box up, Red.” 

His companion took a station near the 
door and raised in front of him the 
black-covered square box he was carry- 
ing. 

Henry felt rising within him a seeth- 
ing resentment. All his carefully laid 
plans with Shorty and “the boys’ were 
going for nothing. As Shorty had said, 
even if they weren’t really needed that 
afternoon, they’d get a “hell of a kick” 
out of it just the same. It was a long 
time since anything had happened in 
Nugget Gulch to give the little company 
of volunteer “Vigilantes” an opportun- 
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over which he passed to his first 

studio and art school affords 
Arthur W. Best, California landscape 
painter, as keen delight as it gives his 
listener, for it envelopes the setting— 
San Francisco thirty-five years ago—in 
its fascinating early aura so fast slipping 
from memory. Although the oils and 
watercolors of Mr. Best are not confined 
to California, the 
gallery originated 
there and has al- 
ways been main- 
tained in San 
Francisco. To this 
Bohemian center 
the artist and his 
brother, H. C. 
Best, repaired al- 
most four decades 
ago, armed with 
artistic training 
from English mas- 
ters in Toronto. 


The coast had 
lured thither art- 
minded youths 
from many direc- 
tions and a _ pe- 
culiarly interesting 
fact in the history 
of that time was 
the assembling 
there of many 
young men whose 
names now rank 
high in the na- 
tional and international art world. It 
is rather these famous ones than his own 
modest story that interests Mr. Best. 

The era of bicycles had dawned and 
the young Best brothers, briefly mark- 
ing time against an approaching rise to 
fame as painters, opened a cyclery in 
the Panhandle. Neat rows of smart 
models in tandem and single wheels 
represented the popular mode of transit, 
and the flourish of visitors to the attrac- 
tive shop appeared to betoken a lucrative 
business. But the in-coming guest was 
loathe to depart; apparently his appear- 
ance at the shop had nothing to do with 
the cycles so orderly bracketed along the 
walls. Rather, the new arrival made 


R ECALLING the circuitous route 


rapid progress through the glittering 
display to the back of the shop where 
a constantly widening circle was form- 
ing about an easel on which a _half- 
finished study in oils was undergoing 
criticism. 

The wheels stood forgotten in their 





Impregnable Art 


By Mary GoopricH 


racks while art held its impregnable 
sway over the group. 

In time the cyclery quite naturally 
became the possession of one more 
familiar with handle bars than palettes 
and brushes, and a real studio came into 
being for Mr. Best. Local landscapes 
became the theme for his canvasses—the 
harbor, the Golden Gate, the hills of 


Marin—until a sketching tour with 
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not capable of merit or demerit, for 
never was serious aspects of the studies 


or models conveyed to paper. Carica- 
tures of all subjects bore the stamp of 
genius and went the rounds of the stu- 
dents—students intent on a meritorious 
presentation of the model. Such gifted 
ones heightened interest in the work, 
though they raised the standard beyond 
average reach. 

Briefly, at least, Arthur Best was an 
artist without honor in his own home, 
for his devout father, appearing in the 
western city in order to escape the 
rigors of Toronto winters, became a 
member of the household and an un- 
sympathetic critic 
of the artist’s work. 








A Street Scene in Laguna, New Mexico 
From an Oil Painting by A. W. Best 


Thad Welch into the Yosemite in 1901 
resulted in pictures of the valley that 
are inexhaustible in interest and crea- 
tion. Meanwhile the school continued 
to thrive, attracting to its classes many 
students now famous as painters or 
caricature artists. Patrons and friends 
watched its progress with helpful in- 
terest and advice and on their wise 
suggestions changes were made, subjects 
were instituted and departments _in- 
augurated. Jules Pages, whose famous 
work has led him to an important fel- 
lowship at Beaux Arts in Paris, was a 
kindly critic in the early school; some 
of the problems in art were discussed in 
the studio by Homer Davenport, Swin- 
nerton, Arthur Cahill, Napanbach and 
Maynard Dixon, now familiar names to 
the world of art. 

Enrolled as students of the school 
were Bud Fisher, Tad and Goldberg, 
caricature artists who need no introduc- 
tion. Their progress in life classes was 





He attacked vio- 
lently the large 
canvasses over 
whose lengths 
stretched the nude 
figures of indolent 
models. His pious 
soul was affronted 
by the subjects 
and, finding him- 
self powerless to 
check their popu- 
larity, soon gave 
the studio a wide 
berth. An _ ingen- 
ious craftsman and 
cabinet-maker, the 
elder Best content- 


ed himself in a 
small shop in the 
area. 


One day a Red- 
ding saloon man 
appeared at the art 
studio and demand- 
ed to see a large 
canvas for the adornment of his new 
liquor house. It was designed to fill 
the long space above the bar and only 
the largest canvas met the requirements. 
It was a sale of value to the painter. 
As the deal was about concluded, the 
elder Best opened the door upon the 
scene. Confronted by the nude figure 
pictured on a tall easel in the full blaze 
of the northern skylight, the pious man 
was outraged. He denounced the canvas, 
the artist and his exorbitant price and 
the prospective purchaser for his taste 
and gullibility. For a time the sale was 
threatened by his assertion that it was 
robbery as well as vulgarity. But the 
saloon-keeper took away the painting, 
well pleased with his acquisition. The 
elder Best grew thoughtful. By and by 
a canvas disappeared from the studio to 
reappear in a clever, hand-turned frame. 
One after another the paintings received 
like treatment, being “too valuable to 
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HERE are few men who have done 
more for the upbuilding of Cali- 
fornia and the West than has Paul 





Service and the Golden Rule 


By Pau SHoup 


Overland Monthly 








organization and executive lines, he, 
from a boy, possessed innate aptitude in 
the field of literature, and, while today 





Shoup, president of the Southern Pacific 
Company. Indeed, since transportation 
is such an element in bringing together 
the various sections of the United States, 
it may be said that Mr. Shoup is a na- 
tional, if not an international, figure. 


The history of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad back through the early days 
of the Central Pacific reads as interest- 
ingly as fiction. There were great men 
and great builders in the early days. Mr. 
Shoup, as president, is carrying to com- 
pletion many of the projects and is 
visioning new fields to conquer. He 
entered the employ of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company when eighteen years of 
age and has constantly risen through 
various steps of importance and respon- 
sibility to the position he now holds. 


Mr. Shoup is a native son, having 
been born in San Bernardino in 1874. 
Among the positions he has held is that 
of assistant general manager of the 
Southern Pacific Company and president 
of the Pacific Electric Company, and, 
while in Southern California, still re- 
tained charge of the Southern Pacific 
Electric lines in Oakland and in San 
Jose, Fresno and Stockton. 

Unlike many men who have ability in 





Paul Shoup 


he has little time for creative work, he 
is thoroughly appreciative of the literary 
quality. It is interesting to note that 
in as early an issue of the Overland 
Monthly as February, 1900, Mr. Shoup 
has an admirable story entitled “The 
Rise of the Morning Star.” In the earlier 
days he was a frequent contributor to 
magazines and helped in the establish- 
ment of the Sunset Magazine, which, in 
its beginnings, was a house organ of the 
Southern Pacific and was a decided ele- 
ment in the development of the country. 


Mr. Shoup is one of the all too few 
men in industrial life who realize fully 
the value of literature in the building 
of a democracy. Indeed it is the cul- 
tural element that is really foundational 
in the industrial and commercial world. 
It is because of his understanding and 
appreciation of, as well as ability in 
these lines, coupled with his keen in- 
sight and imagination that makes of Mr. 
Shoup one of the outstanding figures 
in the West today. 


The accompanying statement under 
caption “Service and the Golden Rule,” 
by Mr. Shoup, is taken from the South- 
ern Pacific Bulletin of August, 1930.— 
Editor. 














UR company has a high reputation for courtesy. It 
varies according to the measure of recognition we 
give our obligation of unfailing consideration for our 
fellowmen. 


Given strength by kindliness, consideration and 
understanding, courtesy becomes one of the most valuable 
elements in making life worth while. 


Courtesy is due all; to our patrons upon whom we 
depend for our income; to our fellow workers to whom 
we look for companionship and co-operation in our 
activities. 


We must know how to give and receive instructions 














according to our responsibilities. Firmness where neces- 
sary, is made more effective and more lastingly effective 
by tactful courtesy. 

The giving and receiving of orders is an art, not an 
ordeal. Great Americans have been fine examplers of 
the art; immediately comes to mind Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Lee. 

In our business, courtesy to our patrons is an essen- 
tial part of good service under all conditions. Every 
officer and employee has an obligation to do all possible 
to secure traffic and then to take good care of it. Courtesy, 
kindliness, thoughtful consideration, understanding—the 
golden thread that runs through all we weave. 
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Letters From Abroad 
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IX. 


A FRIEND OF HENRY JAMES 
AND BRET HARTE 


ees I had the pleasure of dining 
with Mrs. Belloc- Lowndes, the 
famous English novelist. She is inter- 
esting to Americans not only because 
of her novels which are most popular in 
America but also because of her close 
friendship with two famous Americans, 
Henry James and Bret Harte. The im- 
pression prevails that Henry James was 
extremely clannish and was very soli- 
tary, in fact anti-social. This is entirely 
erroneous ,says Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, 
because he went out very often, but 
within a small select circle. And strange 
to say, this was not a literary circle but 
a social one. He was a close friend of 
many of the British nobility, and Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes met him often, and al- 
ways found the celebrated American the 
life of the party. If someone had written 
to James and said that as an admirer of 
his works, he wanted the pleasure of 
meeting him, James probably would have 
answered that he never met anybody, 
and he would without doubt have be- 
lieved it himself, the fact being that he 
was so fond of his friends that he con- 
sidered them merely members of his own 
family. Van Wyck Brooks in “The Pil- 
grimage of Henry James” tries to prove 
that the American author had an erron- 
eous view of England, and hence, was 
continually being disillusioned even to 
the end of his days. 

Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes told me emphat- 
ically that this was not so. James was 
content and satisfied with England, and 
his expectations of what it would give 
him were realized as much as human 
expectations can be realized. Critics have 
also argued that Henry James was ex- 
ceedingly cool towards people, and no 
one missed him when he was gone. Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes attended the funeral of 
James and found the whole church in 
tears. Everyone in the crowd missed him 
as a particular friend. 

Towards the end of his life Henry 
James’ writings became greatly involved. 
The sentences became tremendously long, 
reminding one of the periods of Cicero. 
Many people think that this was merely 
aftectation on the part of James. Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes shows that this was not 
so by bringing out the fact that Henry 
James talked in an exceedingly slow and 
involved fashion. He was so long in get- 
ting to his point that the listener fre- 
quently lost patience. If James had con- 
tinued to write out his own work, he 


might have trimmed down his verbiage 
somewhat, but instead he commenced to 
dictate all his work to his stenographer. 
And she, of course, put down every word 
and sentence fresh from his mouth with- 
out any revision. 


Bret Harte was another good friend 
of this distinguished English lady. She 
knew him well and often met him at 
dinners and luncheons. He was always 
most delightful and charming. She thinks 
that Bret Harte had more influence upon 
English literature than any other Ameri- 
can author, and that since “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp” first appeared in the 
“Overland” in 1868, no English writer 
of the short story has been unaffected by 
the stories of Bret Harte; “And not only 
is Bret Harte a great artist, but his 
work is so typical and representative of 
America.” 

Another American whom Mrs. Bel- 
loc-Lowndes greatly admires is Edgar 
Allen Poe. She believes that he visited 
France when he was a young man; for 
she does not think that anyone could de- 
scribe Paris so correctly and vividly as 
it is described in ““The Murders of the 
Rue Morgue” without having been there 
in the flesh. It was Beaudelaire who 
trans!ated Poe into French and really 
introduced him to the French people. 
Beaudelaire was a typical Frenchman 
who cared only slightly about foreign 
literature. How then did Beaudelaire be- 
come sufficiently interested in Poe to 
translate him unless he had actually met 
the American in Paris: for it is most 
certain that Beaudelaire never traveled 
in America. The critics who hold that 
Poe in all probability did visit France 
are increasing. Mrs. Belloc- Lowndes 
said that in one of her recent books she 
had to describe Berlin briefly. She was 
unable to go there so she read many 
books on the city, but even then she does 
not feel that she caught the spirit of the 
place. How then did Poe describe Paris 
in such a marvelous manner if he had 
never been outside of America? 


California is the place of all others 
that the lady novelist would like to visit 
if she came to America. She feels that a 
new civilization finer than any that the 
world has ever seen is arising there. She 
enjoys Jack London’s short stories, and 
found the life of him by Charmian Lon- 
don intensely interesting. Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes is also a close friend of Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton’s and thinks that she 
is one of the leading women novelists in 
the world today. 
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X. 
A VISIT TO BERNARD SHAW 

oo SHAW advanced to meet me; 

the great dramatist appeared well, 
and hale and hearty—it was his seventy- 
fourth birthday. He is of medium 
height, with white fluffy hair, fine bril- 
liant eyes, wihch sparkle and dance, a 
firm-set mouth and excellent white teeth. 
He is unusually lithe and active for one 
of his years. He was wearing a grey 
belted sport suit with long loose trousers 
and a greenish tie. 

Shaw had just left his large desk 
which faced the Thames river; an ex- 
cellent view of the river, and the splen- 
did park which lies between the apart- 
ment building and the river. Books and 
pictures lined the three walls; above the 
mantle there were some fine copies of 
Albert Durer’s etchings. In the corners 
were several bookcases not filled with 
ordinary books, but with what appeared 
to be huge copy books. Among the 
magazines on the desk was a copy of 
G. K.’s Weekly by Chesterton, with 
whom Shaw has so many debates. Hang- 
ing from the mantlepiece was what 
looked like a paper bill framed. In one 
small bookcase there was a copy of the 
English “Who’s Who.” On one of the 
walls were charming Japanese prints in 
colors. 

When I told Shaw that I had been 
traveling about Europe trying to form 
Mark Twain groups, he laughed most 
heartily, and said: 

“Think of forming Mark Twain 
groups in all those countries! Do they 
really like his works in all those coun- 
tries?” 

And upon my answering in the 
affirmative, he laughed again most 
heartily. When I told the French en- 
joyed “The Connecticut Yankee” better 
than any of Clemens’ books, Shaw’s only 
comment was: “The French are a 
funny people!” 

“Which of Mark’s books are most 
read?”’ Shaw then asked me. When I 
replied that without doubt “Tom Saw- 
yer and Huckleberry Finn” were, he 
nodded his head in complete agreement. 

Tributes to Mark Twain by mem- 
bers of the Mark Twain Society, I then 
presented to Mr. Shaw. He stopped at 
the tribute of Chesterton: 

“The exaggeration of Mark Twain 
may truly be called gigantic. He was 
the greatest master of the tell story who 
has ever lived.” 

“Chesterton has hit the nail on the 
head. I think the exaggeration of Mark 
Twain is his most salient characteristic. 
That seems to be characteristic of Amer- 
ica of that period.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “the hardships 
were so severe that unless you looked 
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The Troubles of a Prospector 


By R. A. SELL 


“cc IGGIN’ GOLD is like raisin’ kids; 

D just one good prospect gone 

bloo-ey after another.” 

The big auto-bus stopped suddenly 
beside some large rocks upon which a 
grizzled, long-whiskered old man was 
standing. 

“Can I have that empty seat?’ It was 
a queer, squeaky voice that seemed to 
suggest lack of practice. 

“You sure can. Hop right in,’ 
the obliging driver. 

In spite of a forlorn bearing, which 
was emphasized by a sad wreck of wear- 
ing-apparel, there was a hint of agility 
in the old man’s movements. With the 
air of some one who feels that he must 
be friendly but hardly knows how to 
proceed, he begins talking: 

“T had a durned good feed last night. 
Ye’er tootin’.”” Old Pap brought on 
biled-boo (cariboo beef), up-shiners 
(trout), biled Chink fodder (rice), 
sour-dough hunks (home-baked bread), 
lasses an’ hot hunks an’ a whole circus 
of sweet-jels, an’ up-shiners browned an’ 
stripped with bacon, an’ biled boo 
steamin’ an’ ready to fall in pieces, an’ 
hot hunks an’ lasses. Say, sa-ay, Old 
Lucy can cook!” 

Like a volcano that had been dormant 
for a long time but suddenly breaking 
out, the old man fairly bubbled with the 
supper of the night before, and this at 
a time when the other passengers were 
struggling to get rid of some rather un- 
pleasant memories of a late lunch at a 
country roadhouse and the sad memory 
of a make-shift breakfast served at a 
bus terminal. But his long dissertation 
completely thawed out the rigid atmos- 
phere of the party. 

It was after two o'clock; this “digger 
of the yellow boys” had walked eighteen 
miles today; with no breakfast or lunch, 
he was yet eloquent over his supper of 
the night before. When asked if he was 
hungry, he promptly replied: “I don’t 
want to see any chuck before night.” 

He had been up in the hills for seven- 
teen months, and his clothes looked the 
part. Threadbare, patched and cobbled 
together, his entire outfit suggested 


’ 


said 


poverty, shift and make-shift. Most of 
the patches were of leather, better say 
rawhide with the hair on; a patch of 
white weasel fur covered one elbow, but 
the other one was patched with a piece 
of fox hide; his cap was of heavy cloth, 
but it had been repaired with rabbit fur. 


As a sort of apology for his clothes, he 
told of the sudden rise of the water in 
the canyon where he was camping and 
the loss of his camp supplies, his “dude 
shoes” and most.of his ammunition. “I 
had been late that night; it was one of 
the long-uns, an’ when I waked things 
were just a-poppin’, an’ just a-poppin’ is 
right.” 

“There was a roarin’, and’ I was in 
water up to my neck before I knew it; 
it was a good hill to climb but I stum- 
bled around like a rum-tummed Indian; 
everything was a-wash; camp gone bloo- 
eye; no more duds; not much to eat; an’ 
six months to go; an’ then to come out 
an tell another hard luck story; an’ the 
time when I sure ought to get the dust; 
an ole moose came swimmin’ down; lots 
of meat in that big carcase, but I could 
not take advantage of the brute; some- 
how, I would find meat; an’ I did. 


“I slumped over on the rocks an’ 
watched the muddy black water; now, 
that’s childish; men don’t do it; I says 
I must get a fire agoin’ an dry out a 
bit, for I would sure be cold. I scouted 
around a little an’ cussed a whole lot, 
then I got some sticks together and 
began to figure on a fire. By ding! My 
metal match box had come through dry. 
Luck? LUCK? A whole passel of it 
all to once. Too good, my hand was 
trembling. But I had a fire. Not much 
to do but keep warm, one side at a 
time, just keep shifting around till day- 
light, an’ that was a long way off. It 
was a long old night; the stuff that I 
had hung in the trees sloshed in the 
water, but it did not go out; yes, more 
luck; not a bad night for luck after all; 
might have lost it all; might have got 
my lamp put out; it sure might have 
been worse. Losin’ duds is not so bad; 
losin’ grub’s worse; but a fellow can 
get over that as long as his slats don’t 
rattle. 


He told about getting the wreck of 
his camp together and fixing up a new 
winter camp higher above possible high 
water. “But that old canyon has not 
had more than three fingers of water in 
it since that night. Must have just 
wanted to drown me out.” He became 
excited as he told of finding a dead In- 
dian in a canyon about two miles below. 
The Indian had been drowned, but he 
might have floated one hundred miles 
or more. One thing was puzzling, the 
Indian had a little sack of gold dust in 
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his pockets. He considered it unusual 
for an Indian to be carrying gold dust. 
While he was puzzling about the In- 
dian, he happened upon a place where 
there had been some rather recent dig- 
ging in “Dead Indian Canyon.” After 
considerjng the question over night, he 
buried the Indian and began a systematic 
search through “Dead Indian Canyon.” 
His signs told him that “the shiners” 
were in that canyon, but he could not 
abandon his “old diggings.” He now 
had “two strings to my bow,” two pros- 
pective gold mines. 


He had stayed until he was entirely 
starved out; for six months, his food 
had been an irregular forage. During 
the time he had contrived to kill several 
white weasels, one fox, two rabbits and 
a white owl, and this, with a few small 
fish, some tree bark and a few roots of 
heavy grass that grew in protected places 
in the canyon, had made up his fare. But 
he had come through the winter strong. 
He had been several days getting to 
Pap’s place. 

When the bus stopped at Anchorage, 
several men rushed up: “And Old Bob! 
Hello, Bob!” “And Bob, alive.” “I 
thought that the devil was already roast- 
ing you.” It seemed that Bob had been 
a character “in these diggings” for about 
fifteen years. He had made one good 
strike but something about the maps and 
charts by which his claim was located 
was inaccurate; his right was disputed 
by another party, and while this was 
pending, all of the good claims in the 
locality had been taken. After a long 
lawsuit Bob accepted a few hundred 
dollars and withdrew from the contest. 


With this as a “grub stake,” he went 
to the hills again. When his supplies 
were exhausted, he came in for more, 
but year in and year out, Old Bob kept 
on prospecting. When his money was 
all spent, he appealed to friends and 
they had “grub staked” him. One part- 
ner of the “old days” had amassed a 
fortune. 


News travels a long ways in the bar- 
ren country. Traders, freighters, passing 
Indians take time to find out something 
of the people along their route. They 
tell of the camps, of the people they meet 
and even a lonely prospector is usually 
seen by some one who reports his general 
where abouts. It was known that Bob 
was camping in this canyon when the 
unusual flood crashed through, and some 
time afterwards, a party had searched 
for the lone prospector. Since they failed 
to locate his new camp, they reported 


him dead. 


When the boat was about ready to 
sail, a rather lithe man, clad in a suit 
too large for him and just a trifle awk- 
ward among people, came up the gang- 
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way. It was Old Bob. Shorn of his 
whiskers and long hair, washed up and 
dressed up, he seemed to accord fairly 
well with the other men of the group. 

In the saloon, he pulled out a package. 
It was wrapped in large sheets of thin 
tissue paper. Deliberately, and almost 
lovingly, he unwrapped, and unwrapped 
some more. Several men crowded closer 
and he had attracted a considerable at- 
tention by the time that he got to the 
little square pasteboard box. This was 
opened carefully, and a sample of gold 
ore was revealed. 

His eyes glistened with intentness. If 
he was really soliciting people to buy 
stock or “grub stake,” his “diggings,” 
his expression was that of deep, honest 
convictions. He believed in his proposi- 
tion. Forgetting all his surroundings he 
became wrapped up in his subject. His 
one object of life; gold was his master, 
we might say his god. The character of 
the vein, its surroundings, the upper 
“lode-bearers” and the lower “catches,” 
the enormous amount of “gold bearing 
rock,” “millions of it,” and of the for- 
tunes for the lucky dogs,” he almost 
made us see the immense “heaps and un- 
counted and unmeasured blocks and 
bars” of gold. 

Gold, gold, gold; gold for every- 
body; enough and to spare; with just 
an occasional word as the box is held 
out that fortunate and lucky people may 
touch the magic talisman, and even “feel 
the weight of real stuff,” the feeling of 
“gold” sinks deep; we are in an atmos- 
phere of gold; it would take but little 
imagination to make the polished railing 


and the door knobs pure gold”; “just” 


waiting to be brought out” and “it was 
my good fortune, the luckiest man of the 


bunch.” Who would not want to go 
into partnership with “Mr. Bob?” 

It is little and mean to think of his 
appearance when we first saw him, of 
the fact that he is wearing some one* 
else’s clothes or that he has not really 
made a dollar in the last ten years; we 
are carried away by a deep-felt human 
sympathy. He strikes a chord that vi- 





TWILIGHT 


By Louis GINSBERG 


HUSH on the hill-top; 
A haze in the skies; 
And far in the valley, 
One bird cries. 


With outline that traces 
An old slow speech, 

The hill-top hoards wisdom 
Man cannot reach. 


The sunset transfigures 
Bushes and nettles; 
In fringes of glory, 
A white moth settles. 


While spires of the village, 
Through twilight’s soft veil, 
Swim in a purple 
Fairy tale 





brates in all of us. We are all “gold- 
diggers” at heart. 

“Going back?’ some one asked. 

He looked surprised, almost aston- 
ished. 

“Who? Me? Bet your old belt 
leather. I am hustling to get the stuff 
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toted in, so I can dig in before she 
freezes up. Oh, I have some dandy 
ledges, all inside; can work them any 
old time; regular winter prizes.” 

We were learning that the troubles 
of a prospector are like those of other 
people in at least one respect; they are 
concerned largely with the getting of 
three meals a day. Pleasure and recrea- 
tion seem to be anywhere, if a person 
just succeeds in getting pleasure and 
recreation out of what he is doing. 

“What do you do on long evenings, 
in those rocky hills all by yourself?” 
This was the question of a woman. 

“Oh, I think of what I will do when 
I make my strike. Yes, I will fix up 
Old Pap first of all. And Bink Hurd; 
Bink is a trump. He staked me four 
times on one hill, and he will do it 
again. Oh, yes, we'll have something of 
a blowout, but I'll keep them sober. No 
big fixens for me.” 

Then we noticed a rather cautious 
movement; had it not been so deliberate, 
it might have been a “hip pocket move- 
ment,” but there was a long breath with 
it, a getting ready. Smiles and and 
nudges passed about in the suspense that 
was created by the loss of time. Out 
of a carefully-buttoned hip pocket, the 
little square package came wrapped in 
the large sheets of tissue paper and care- 
fully held together by two rubber bands 
it would be the same old story again, or 
yet. “Lady, you will pay a good price 
for being inquisitive; you will have to 
listen to the whole story of the ‘shiners 
in the mountains,’ and there is no escape; 
even though you are wise to the “buy 
a flier,” there is a magnetism in the 
presence of the real miner and the real 
gold ore, that makes a strong pull. 
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Vigilantes of Nugget Gulch 


(Continued from Page 270) 


ity to get out their old six-shooters, oil 
them up and have them ready for trou- 
ble. Of course Shorty’s gun needed no 
oiling—it was always prominently dis- 
played on his hip. The others he had 
drilled hastily and solemnly deputized to 
take positions at the edge of the company 
in front of the bank. They’d be right 
on the ground in the event ol’ Henry 
needed them. 

And here was the scene about to be 
pulled off and Shorty and the rest of 
them not in sight; not even aware that 
anything was about to happen. Henry 
Wigmore was mad. 

“Doggone it, I tell you, we're not 
ready yet.” He glared impatiently at the 
actor. “You’ll have to wait!” 

But the Lone Wolf, as if he hadn’t 
heard, was walking toward Art’s win- 
dow. Red steadily turned a small crank 
on the side of the black box. 

Miss Jarvis looked curiously from her 
cage. She and Morehouse had been in- 
formed about the forthcoming picture- 
making. 

The Lone Wolf walked close to Art’s 
grating. He whipped a long shining gun 
from his holster and leveled it at the 
teller. Red moved slightly so as to get a 
better angle with his camera. It brought 
him nearer Henry Wigmore, who stood 
behind his railing, fuming at the high- 
handed methods of the strangers. 

Henry couldn’t catch what the Lone 
Wolf was saying to Art. But Art caught 
it quite plainly. 

“Put ’em up, kid. I mean business!” 
The Lone Wolf had muttered, and Art’s 
mildly surprised glance at the tone as 
well as the words came in conflict with 
a steely menacing glare from the Lone 
Wolf’s narrow eyes. 

If this was play-acting it managed to 
send an entirely realistic chill down 
Art’s spine. He put ’em up, somewhat 
hesitantly, but it seemed best to obey the 
command of this actor who took his pro- 
fession so seriously. 

Miss Jarvis continued to stare. She 
had always entertained a secret yearning 
for the villains in the moving pictures. 

Angrily, Henry’s eyes alternated be- 
tween the cameraman and the Lone 
Wolf’s gaudy figure at Art’s window. 
But when he saw the actor reach his left 
hand through the opening and draw a 
pile of bills toward him that Art had 
just finished counting, Henry’s temper 
flared. 

“What th’—hey, you!” he bellowed. 
“There wasn’t nothing said about—” 


But he got no further for Red’s black 
box clattered to the floor and Henry 
Wigmore, ex-peace officer with a name 
that had once struck terror to Califor- 
nia’s bad men, found himself staring al- 
most uncomprehendingly at the business 
end of a revolver in the supposed cam- 
eraman’s hand. 

In an incredibly short time the Lone 
Wolf had scooped in the cash from the 
two windows, his revolver menacing 
both employes impartially. He backed 
toward his companion and freedom. 

And in those few brief moments Hen- 
ry Wigmore suffered horribly. He saw 
himself the laughing-stock of not only 
Nugget Gulch, but of the whole county. 
The old-timers would never let him 
forget being held up by a couple of 
picture-actors. Not if he lived to be a 
hundred and fifty. Henry writhed. He 
hated to be laughed at. 

Outside Red was mounting his horse 
without any undue haste; careful to at- 
tract no attention beyond a casual curi- 
osity. The Lone Wolf remained at the 
door, covering the getaway, with two 
guns now in his hands; one of them was 
trained unerringly on the bank presi- 
dent. Henry, facing him, could see 
through his plate-glass window that 
Shorty Arnold had left his small office 
and astride his bay horse, was leaning 
down to chat a moment with Nate Jack- 
son. Shorty and Nate, if Henry had only 
known it, were just then agreeing that 
they had time for a bite of dinner before 
going on duty to safeguard Henry’s in- 
terests while the movies were being 
made. 

Red was mounted now, Henry noted. 
He held in readiness the lines of the 
other bandit’s horse, waiting for him to 
slip out of the bank. The Lone Wolf 
pushed the door wider with his foot, 
backed out and turned to dash across the 
rough plank sidewalk. 

But he never made it. For the heel of 
one clumsy boot caught in a crevice be- 
tween the boards—every Nugget Gulch 
resident knew that knothole and avoided 
it—and the Lone Wolf sprawled full- 
length. The impact sent a bullet crash- 
ing into the midday quietness. 

The occupants of a red car that hur- 
tled through the main street of Nugget 
Gulch like a comet to halt with a screech 
of brakes just behind the two wildly 
plunging horses, seemed to think the 
stray bullet was intended for them. The 
overflowing car spilled the strangest col- 
lection of people Nugget Gulch had ever 
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seen. Henry Wigmore, galvanized into 
instant action with the closing of the 
door behind the Lone Wolf, had grabbed 
his newly oiled revolver from the drawer 
of his desk and rushed toward the street. 
But before he wrenched open the door 
a fusillade of shots rang out (it devel- 
oped later they were aimed skyward), 
and Henry was just in time to see the 
Lone Wolf with his own hands high, 
glaring in surly defiance at the new- 
comers. 

Two men with drawn revolvers in 
their hands held the horses. A second 
pair yanked Red from the saddle. Above 
the din Henry heard a well-remembered 
voice. 

“So, you dirty loafers, you think you 
get away with them horses, yes? I should 
pay four hundred dollars apiece for them 
nags for a coupla lousy bums to steal!’ 


Goldbein, his shiny patent leathers 
spread wide apart, his derby on the back 
of his head, surveyed the sullen, crest- 
fallen duo indignantly. He chewed rap- 
idly on an unlighted cigar. 

“Where’s a policeman in this burg?” 
he demanded as Henry Wigmore ap- 
proached him. “Them two guys was 
fired from the company this morning 
and only a half-hour ago when we got 
ready to leave we find they pulled out 
with two of our horses. I want ’em ar- 
rested and them clothes dragged off ‘em, 
too. They’re property outfits and I’m 
going to have ’em back.” 

“We're going to have something else 
back, first!” Henry advanced toward the 
bandit whose arm on either side was 
being held by a Red Star “cowboy,” and 
began the work of emptying the Lone 
Wolf’s bulging pockets. “These two 
tried to make me think you’d sent ’em 
over in advance to start the picture—” 

Through the group of newcomers 
standing guard over the bandits and the 
horses, Shorty Arnold, followed by his 
little company of deputized citizens of 
Nugget Gulch, pushed a lane deter- 
minedly, with drawn revolvers. They 
made a semi-circle about their friend. 
Henry glanced at them proudly and 
turned to Goldbein. 

“Instead of that they set out to rob 
the bank. And they’d have got away with 
it, too, if the boys and me here, hadn't 
been ready for ’em!” 

Goldbein’s eyes goggled for an instant 
and his cigar fell from his lips. He 
turned hastily back toward the car 
where a silent figure was perched at a 
precarious angle on the radiator, crank- 
ing a camera methodically. 

“For the luvva Mike, Slim,” he im- 
plored softly, with a wave toward the 
Nugget Gulch “Vigilantes,” “Don’t miss 
this! We can use it for a comedy shot or 
something—and it’s thrown in free!” 
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MINERS’ MAGDALEN 


H® heavy jowls, undeftly powder-smeared, 

But little showed of a once flower-like face— 
Securely-virtuous women scorned, and feared, 

The adolescent mining town’s disgrace 

Sheer lust, not poverty, caused her to barter 

Her body and her soul for fresh-washed gold— 
The new “Sky Pilot,” Presbytery’s martyr, 











Yet rough men liked the hag who spat plug-cut, 
Her smutty jokes—their wives’ were always nice; 






Here is a sack o’ pay dirt—what’s yer price?” 
And when the small-pox took the camp by stealth 
Old Mag, the harlot, nursed it back to health! 













PARK LOS ANGELES 


REATHE lightly, dark rose blossoms, 
Shyly in your sunken place— 
I have turned from years of wandering, 
To love again my brother’s face. 






Softly, budding me a welcome, 
I can hear your petaled talk; 
Velvet words, yet true and holy, 
Lean to me the where I walk. 








Roses, red and yellow roses, 
Pink and white and peach and tan! 
Greet my homing heart with welcome— 
Hush, there passes swift-hoofed Pan! 













PROCRASTINATION 


I HEARD a strange and wistful voice 
From out of the Land of Dreams, 
And it softly pleads—‘Oh, let me come, 

Let me take your name, for it seems 
That I’m part of you, and you of me, 
I would be your child of reality.” 








I longed for this little child of dreams, 

But I said—‘“I’m so busy today, e 
[ must clean my house and make some bread, 

And the clothes must be ironed and put away; 
Perhaps tomorrow there may be time 

To welcome you in with rhythm and rhyme.’ 









But each day the urge of duty was strong, 
___ And the pleading voice seldom was heard, 
‘Til it drifted away and came no more 
Like the call of a homing bird. 
But one day, ere long, from a strange, new book. 
A little poem gave me a wistful look. 









Ne cyt GrirFritH WILSON 





Pried this much from her drunken tongue, and told! 


One knocked down some pert stranger that called “Slut,” 


Jo HartTMAN 


IN THE SUNKEN GARDEN AT EXPOSITION 


BEN FIELpD 
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cA Page of Verse 


THREAD OF GOLD 

© MUCH this lethargy oppresses me 

And leadens each aspiring, weak resolve— 
All plans and strategems that I evolve 
In dreams and flashes of deep subtlety, 
That seldom do I view the fruitful tree 
Whereon high destinies should intervolve, 
But watch, instead, each shining one dissolve 
In fading dreams’ recoverless debris. 





But in the lazy, curling mental mist— 

Now dull, now briefly gleaming through the murk— 

I see a golden thread of growing WILL; 

And dimly understand I have a tryst— 

A rendezvous that I can never shirk— 

With FATE, upon some high and lonely hill. 
VINCENT JONES. 





MYSTERY 
ee, what are you, rising from the heart of wood? 
Intangible and wraith-like, vaguely understood ; 
Vivid as the petals of a passion-flower. 
What can be your mission? What can be your power? 


Are you substance other than the failing breath 

Of the leaves of autumn curled in transient death? 
Do you carry memories with you as you rise 

Into the vast freedom of the friendly skies? 


Or, are you a mockery dying with the air 
That has wreathed your spirals up a crimson stair? 
Mase. W. PHIuips 





MYSTERY OF TWILIGHT 


1 pines upon the tallest hills still hold 
Within their dusky tops the sunset gold. 





But in the valleys where the day has fled, 
The pale gray blossoms of the twilight shed 


Their silken petals rich with mysteries; 
And vague lights, a swarm of golden bees 


Jewel the dusk, to flash, and faint, and fade, 
And then to flash again—star-fires that evade. 


They hover, lovely and elusive on the rim 
Of fantasy, until the thoughts grow dim. 


What strange transcendent dreamings and the ghosts 
Of old desires arise in shining hosts, 


Peopling the twilight! Who can say 
That dusk is but the closing down of day? 


Perhaps it is the borderland ; beyond 
Where sleep is the Awakening; fragile bond 


Between today and the tomorrow, slender key 
To grey, mysterious, ancient memory. 


Ints Lora THORPE 
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School Savingsan Economic Necessity 


By Puiuip J. LAWLER 
Manager, School Savings Department, Bank of Italy 


HAT the proper training of a 
child is of immeasurable import- 
ance is absolutely unquestionable. 
It is also recognized as fundamental that 
the family is the chief agency for the 
maintenance, protection and education 
of the child and as such its work should 
be supplemented, but never superseded. 
The school is essentially an institution 
for providing necessary environments 
for the child, the reaction to which will 
give him experiences that will be serv- 
iceable in later life, for “experience is 
the best teacher.” The application of 
this axiom under proper influence will 
surely help to eqiup a child for inde- 
pendence. 

The function of education is not only 
to train the mind, but also to dissem- 
inate among children the most important 
knowledge that has been collected. If 
in the distribution of this the child 
misses one important link, the effect may 
prejudice his subsequent career. Who 
will question the importance of thrift 
as a link in education, or the inculcation 
of the habit of saving under intelligent 
auspices? But the savings habit can be 
acquired only by actual practice rather 
than by theory. The school, therefore, 
should provide the means whereby this 
economic reform may be brought about, 
by inviting a savings specialist, the 
banker, to supervise this particular activ- 
ity; for education, like industry, has 
reached a stage of very elaborate spe- 
cialization. 

The great majority of children know 
nothing about money except to spend it 
for the sake of satisfying a momentary 
caprice, which, unless checked, fre- 
quently leads to improvidence, one of the 
greatest evils of the age. A_ logical 
method for imparting thrift in this coun- 
try must have its inception in the school- 
room, just as it had in certain European 
countries, where the well known thrifty 
habits of the people are thought by many 
to have been instilled by the school- 
teacher. Verily, “the people perish for 
lack of vision.” To help supply this 
deficiency in foresight should be one of 
the objects of the school savings system, 
for in after years a fuller practical ac- 
quaintance with this subject may serve 
the man of tomorraqw as a bridge be- 
tween what are often the direct results 
of these, misery and happiness, thereby 
attesting that “Economy makes happy 
homes and sound nations.” 

In the propagation of practical thrift 
and savings habits, the banker’s contin- 
ued assistance is indispensable and there- 


fore the success of a savings system in 
any school depends on his active co- 
operation, for no matter how deeply im- 
bued a teacher may be with the import- 
ance of this work, unless the banker 
assists and calls at a school with unerr- 
ing regularity, all attempts to keep alive 
interest will be of no avail. In the 
operation of the school savings system 
of the Bank of Italy throughout Cali- 
fornia, its representatives travel 8,000 
miles every week, in course of which 
1,695 schools are visited, that have an 
enrollment of over 300,000 children. Of 
this number 211,570 have one deposit at 





A GROUP OF POEMS 
By Jean W. SCHEEL 


WORSHIP 
Y IDOL of gold 


Is tarnished and cold, 
After a season of rain. 
Upon its face 
Is never a trace 
Of kindred human pain. 
And so I laugh 
At the golden calf, 
And build my mud idols again. 


REASON 


If I told you of my love, 

You would laugh 

In a musical cascade; 

And my writhing, naked soul 
Would go tumbling down 
Amid the stars 

To a self-created Hell. 


THE PROFLIGATE 
Self-kindled desires 


Consume the poor devil 
Like acids and fires. 





this time in the School Savings Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Italy, $2,942,121.23 
This is the result of over nineteen years’ 
endeavor, for it was in 1911 that the 
first school savings account was opened 
in our bank, when Mr. A. P. Giannini, 
the founder of the Bank of Italy and 
our president at that time, said to us: 
“Let the policy of the School Savings 
Department of the Bank of Italy be: 
Consider the child’s welfare first.”” We 
have adhered unswervingly to that pol- 
icy in the past, thereby inspiring the con- 
fidence of children and teachers. The 
result speaks for itself. 
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A number of school savings plans, 
differing somewhat in detail, are in 
vogue throughout the United States, 
and in every place where a school and a 
bank flourish, a savings system is not 
only practicable, but an economic neces- 
sity. In this connection we remember 
having once said before the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association that millions 
are being spent annually in research 
work to discover ways of alleviating 
physical suffering, and that while school 
savings cannot be classed as a discovery, 
as an idea it has in it the means whereby 
it will, if carefully directed, be a boon 
to humanity, second in importance to no 
other movement for the amelioration of 
mental suffering, superinduced so often 
by poverty or the fear of it. 


A prominent New York banker in- 
sists that the school savings system has 
more than justified its existence. He 
says, however, it is a system which, for 
its success, demands especially at the 
outset, sympathy, tact, patience and skill- 
ful handling. It is not as lucrative as 
many other fields of banking activity, 
but the banks that engageg in it are ren- 
dering services to the nation, the value 
of which can hardly be overestimated. 

Nor are the services to be reckoned 
up wholly in terms of economics. The 
steadiness, the industry, the sobriety, the 
respect for property, which are fostered 
among thrifty and frugal people, are 
political virtues that make for stability 
and permanence of government. 

To achieve these results we cannot 
be indifferent to the rising generation. 
If we wait to deal only with the adult, 
we wait to deal with a man whose char- 
acter and habits are formed. As a re- 
sult, we find too late that we can deal 
only with a small fraction of those with 
whom we might have dealt. 

It is a cardinal principle of modern 
business to create a demand as well as 
to supply it. To create a demand for 
banks we must begin with the children, 
and in creating this demand we have 
created something higher, a something 
of which the demand is only the out- 
ward manifestation. 

We appeal to bankers in behalf of 
the children of this nation to help in 
“putting over” this most necessary move- 
ment throughout America, for its prac- 
tical success is up to the banking fra- 
ternity. Who knows but the providen- 
tial living and frugal habits that will be 
encouraged through the school savings 
system may yet play a mist important 
part in combating our country’s insid- 
ious foes, more deadly by far than those 
who fight in the open. The banker, 
therefore, has a tremendous responsi- 
bility in this matter that must not be 
ignored, for if you help to save the child, 
child, you assist in saving society. 
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LONE COWBOY—My Lire Story—By Will 
James. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Price $2.75. 431 pages. 


oNE Cowsoy is the author’s life story and 

writers of the western story will here 
find life in the open set down in detail by 
one who lived it. Will James was born 
“close to the sod.” He became an orphan 
when very young. Bopy, an old French trap- 
per, adopted him and took the boy on his 
trips. Bopy had many camps; he had at 
least 500 traps scattered over three thousand 
miles of territory. However, a trap did not 
interest the boy as much as a pony. 


In Bopy’s main camp, he found some 
treasures, a few books and plenty of blank 
paper on which he made drawings. He had 
two pets—trained wolves, two big fellers, 
and those wolves were a lot of company to 
the boy that winter, while Bopy was away. 
They'd lay by him while he was busy with 
his drawings for even as a small boy, he 
had a big ambition to be an artist. That he 
later achieved this ambition is evidenced by 
the number of drawings with which his story 
is enlivened. 


But “ponies” were his first love, he always 
called horses “‘ponies,” and after the death 
of Bopy, the. boy made his way south to a 
cow outfit where he got his first job riding 
on the round-up. There “The Kid” had five 
good saddle horses in his string and was 
happy. In the course of time, he acquired 


Smoky, a mouse-colored son-of-a-gun, and a - 


good gray pack horse. 


When he grew up he had an experience 
rustling some cattle that landed him in “‘the 
big place where they kept fellers whether 
they wanted to be kept or not” and “time 
drug along pretty slow”—then came the good 
news that he was to be let out on parole, and 
the wide-open spaces were his again. Then 
he went into the game of wild horse running. 


Later on he broke into the motion picture 
game. 


“Get ready, camera . . . come on boys!” 
Then all the cowboys rode down a hill for 
all they were worth, caught any horse they 
could get hold of, after untangling them- 
selves, and rode on until they heard the 
director holler: “All right boys!” 


In this chapter the author quaintly re- 
marks, “There’s many things that happens 
behind the camera that makes it too bad 
they can’t be took. I think some of them 
happenings would be more interesting than 
the picture that’s being worked on, but there 
usually is no film in the camera at that time, 
or the camera is too far away or else facing 
the wrong way. Them happenings wouldn't 
very well fit in the picture anyway, but if 
they could be caught on the film that all 
would sure make a dandy picture by itself. 
I'd travel a long ways to see it.” 

Bravo, Lone Cowboy! So would we all 
travel a long way to see it! 


Grace T. Haptey. 





THE HEATHEN CHINEE—Published by 

Bray & Beran, San Francisco. 

HANDSOME brochure came to my desk, 

bearing its title in Chinese hieroglyphics. 

It was only on the inside pages that I 
became aware that I held a reprint, a unique 
one, of Bret Harte’s ‘Heathen Chinee.” I 
was reminded of a scrap of paper handed 
me several years ago bearing several lines 
in Joaquin Miller’s characteristically unde- 
scribable scrawl. There was the instant 
thought that here might be a hitherto un- 
discovered poem by the great poet of the 
West. Those lines, however, proved to be— 
curiously enough—from the “Heathen Chi- 
nee”; but why written by Joaquin no one 
will ever know. 

This brochure, with its composition and 
design by C. Raymond Beran, and its wood- 
cut by Edgar Vaughan Simpson, is a de- 
lightful thing, a distinctive example of the 
typographical art. As for Bret Harte’s poem 
—that scarce requires further reviewing, 
which the same I am free to maintain. 


Harry Noyes Pratt. 


URGENT SHAPES—By W. W. Robinson. 
H™ is a poet new to me—which I feel 

is my loss, for these things of his in 

this little brochure are strong and vivid 
expressions of things sincerely felt. Free 
verse they are, and refreshing in the ab- 
sence of the shop-worn poetic phrases of 
other days. See if this doesn’t carry real 
appeal; emotion as well as picture: 


SHORE BOUND 


Like the turn 
Of a walrus tusk 
Curves my cove, 
Fresh-swept by tides of night, 
Where on big-bellied mornings 
I walk the yellow grain 
Into winds carrying ice 
And eternal salt 
Of blown seas— 
While in the sky the giant kine 
Swing dark udders to the east, 
Rolling, heaving, 
Full of purple rain, 
And by my side a cold wave 
Whips the green to white— 
Like the turn of a tusk 
Lies my tawny cove. 

Harry Noyes Pratt. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


UERIES concerning form and sub- 

stance in the writing of short stories 
will be answered in a course of Short 
Story Writing which will be given for 
adults by the Extension Division of the 
University of California. Instruction will 
be under the direction of Marshall Har- 
binson, University lecturer and writer, 
at 540 Powell Street, San Francisco. 
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ULTIMA THULE—By Henry Handel Rich- 
ardson. W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
New York. 

fe story of Richard Handel Richardson, 

the author of “Ultima Thule,” would 
make an interesting novel in itself, for it 
it the story of a woman who hitched her 
wagon to a star, and followed her vision 
with an unwavering steadfastness for twen- 
ty-five years. 

Her first book ,“Maurice Guest,” published 
in 1908, received little attention from the 
public at the time of its appearance, but 
scant as that attention was it was more than 
that accorded her next three novels, a story 
of boarding school life in Australia, and the 
first two books in the trilogy of Richard 
Mahony. 

Despite the commercial failure of her first 
two books in the trilogy Miss Richardson 
did not forsake her vision, and after three 
more years of work she gave to the world 
“Ultima Thule.” The first edition, one thou- 
sand copies, sold on the day of publication, 
and the reviewers spoke of the author as a 
genius. 

The last of the trilogy, “Ultima Thule,” is 
the story of the final defeat of Richard Ma- 
hony, who returns to Australia in middle 
life with his small family to retrieve a lost 
fortune. In it is revealed the working of an 
over-sensitive man’s mind, the effect on that 
mind of defeat after bitter defeat, finally 
leading to collapse, insanity, and, mercifully, 
death. 

It is a story that needs a country like 
Australia for a background, and Miss Rich- 
ardson, an Australian, knows her country. 
She knows the struggle of the existence of 
nature itself, the unyielding heat of the sun, 
the miles of sullen bush country, and before 
such a back-drop the tragedy of the Mahony 
family is fittingly played. 

Richard Mahony, a visionary super-sensi- 
tive physician, brings his small family from 
England, where they have been living in 
well-to-do comfort, to Australia, when 
through lack of business acumen he is forced 
in middle age to start life over again. Ma- 
hony is not of the pattern of which great 
doctors are made. He holds himself above 
the people with whom he is forced to work. 
He thinks any other place but where he is, 
any other people but those with whom he is 
associated, is the place where he could make 
a success, are the people with whom he could 
work. 

Throughout the whole story is Mary, his 
wife, a woman the opposite in every way 
of the visionary doctor. One grows out of 
patience with her extreme practicability and 
nagging at times, but nevertheless as one 
awful defeat after another crushes the fam- 
ily, one grows, like the children, and even 
like the doctor, to hang on to her, and be 
thankful that she is always there. (“It’s all 
right, chicks. There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
Mamma’s here.”) 


(Continued on Page 282) 
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Unto The Hills 


(Continued from Page 269) 


in the hottest weather, sometimes six trips 
a day. I’d put up the garden stuff, and 
we'd sell our eggs and some butter in 
town. I used to do lots of tatting and 
crochet, winters, before my eyes got so 
bad. A store sold it on commission for 
me.” 

“You have plenty of salmon in season, 
too.” 

“Not since Andy died.” 

There was a short, awkward silence. 

“You mean your husband is dead ?” 

“Died just after the highway came 
through, down along the river. It’s been 
harder since then. I couldn’t grow wheat 
—the work is too heavy—so | couldn’t 
make enough to winter-feed the cows. 
I had to sell the team and wagon, too, 
so I couldn’t have much garden. Just 
early things, and Kafir corn. ‘That 
don’t take water, not to speak of.”’ 

“But, hell, lady! you don’t stay here 
all alone, year ’round.” 

“Tt ain’t lonesome any more. There’s 
other settlers down the valley now. I 
can see automobiles go by down on the 
highway. It’s less than a mile. There’s 
mail delivery regular, and I get lots to 
read. Gover’ment sends you bulletins 
for nothing, all you want, about nearly 
everything. I wouldn’t ask better than to 
stay here.” 

Martha’s voice shook as she slid the 
pan of butter into the oven. 

“I'll be leaving soon,” she added pres- 
ently. “The sheriff's coming out today 
for the mortgage money, and I haven’t 
got it. That means the land won’t be 
mine any more. Wonder,” she interrupt- 
ed herself abruptly, “if you’d like elder- 
berry syrup with the johnny-cake? I 
had a boy once, and he—” 

“Bring it on, lady,” said Cap prompt- 
ly. “Elderberry syrup’ll make your corn- 
bread worth the price of two souls.” 

There was a quick exchange of glances 
that Martha did not see, and the pair 
drifted off into the sunlight to remain 
until the four were called for breakfast. 

When they were gathered about the 
rude table, which was graced with a 
cluster of sand roses in a blue bottle, 
Cap reopened conversation. 

“Did you say, lady, that your hus- 
band’s name was Andy? ... Yeah?... 
Then you’re Martha Patch?” 

Martha looked at him in puzzled in- 
quiry. ““Ye-es, I’m Martha Patch.” 

‘Then maybe you had a boy named 
Mike?” 

Martha’s heart was suddenly in her 
throat, and pounding madly. Her lips 
moved, but for a seemingly endless mo- 
ment she could not speak. Cap, spearing 


a second cube of cornbread and drench- 
ing it with rich, dark berry syrup, wait- 
ed until she answered. 

“Michael? Yes!” Her voice was low 
and strained. “You know my Michael? 
Tell me—, tell me—” 

“Yeah! We all know Mike—er— 
Michael. Fine guy, too!” 

Martha gripped the back of a chair, 
and swayed while she fought off reeling 
mists that threatened her with oblivion. 
The men were all intent upon their 
food. 

“Fact is, lady,” pursued Cap calmly, 
“we come clear over from Wyoming 
more or less special on Mike’s account.” 

“You came—Michael—” 

Martha’s voice was a weak whisper. 
She sank into her creaky small rocker. 

“Yeah! Mike’s been wanting to come 
back for some time, but it hasn’t been 
so he could.” 

Martha’s breath caught on a hoarse, 
gasping sob, and she dropped her face in 
her hands and shook with silent weeping. 

Cap’s voice rose above a mild commo- 
tion at the table. 

“‘What’s the matter, lady? What you 
crying for?” 

Presently Martha lifted her head. “I 
guess I’m crying—because I’m too happy. 
This is the first word I’ve had since 
Michael went away. But I’ve never giv- 
en up hope. He said he’d come back some 
day. That’s why I was glad to stay here 
alone. This is my land of promise. Mich- 
ael and the hills! But why doesn’t he 
come? Why didn’t he come with you? 
Why—” 

“Well, fact is, lady, he—er—well, he’s 
a big man down in-our parts. Wyoming, 
and some parts of Montana. Just kept 
too busy to come back visiting. On the 
jump all the time. But him wanting to 
do something for you right now, and us 
aiming to come this way on business .. .” 


_ galloped away half an hour later, 
very strangely going back through 
the coulee instead of following on down 
the river. When they were gone, it all 
seemed like a dream to Martha; but 
there was the littered breakfast table, 
and there, in her hands, a tight roll of 
bills of large denomination. In this her 
boy had renewed the promise of the 
scrawled note he had left years ago. 
Good and thoughtful son! Although un- 
able to return just now, he’ had remem- 
bered her birthday; had remembered that 
first mortgage, and how it distressed her. 
He had sent her five hundred dollars, 
enough to pay off the mortgages, and to 
provide for her simple needs until water 
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came to transform the Basin into the 
Eden of Andy’s prophecy. Just as well, 
Cap and Slim had said, that she did not 
tell anyone how she happened to have 
the money ready. If the sheriff was curi- 
ous, just say a relative had sent her the 
money, special delivery. 

The sheriff came about eleven o’clock. 
He was a middle-aged man, sympathetic 
but grimly determined to do his duty. 
There followed a brief, incredible cere- 
mony. When he left, the sheriff carried 
three hundred dollars of the money 
Michael had sent her, and Martha held 
the precious title to three tracts of land. 

Numbed from sheer happiness, she 
moved about the small shack as one in 
a trance. 

In mid-afternoon, her senses some- 
what cleared, she started for the pothole 
up the coulee for drinking water. At the 
mouth of the cut she was startled by a 
sudden nicker. She stopped short. A 
saddled horse emerged from a patch of 
brush. It was the sheriff’s mount! 

She found the sheriff close by. He was 
breathing hoarsely, a tight gag binding 
his jaws. His arms and legs were firmly 
trussed. 

In alarm and bewilderment Martha 
tore off the gag. She left the struggle 
with the stout knotted ropes until she 
had raced up to the rock well and re- 
turned with cooling water for the parched 
throat and fevered head. Then the sher- 
iff’s lips parted over a stream of feeble, 
croaking curses which left him panting 
and purple-veined. 

“Don’t try to talk yet,” soothed Mar- 
tha. “I'll get you down to the house.” 

She lent all her strength to help him 
into the saddle, and led his horse to the 
cabin. There she rubbed his aching limbs 
while water heated for a cup of strong 
tea. The sheriff responded to her minis- 
trations with sketchy bits of narration. 

“Them blasted coyotes! Got the three 
hundred you gave me, and twenty-nine 
dollars of my own money!” 

“Who got the money?” 

“Who? WHO? Nothin’ less’n a gang 
o’ outlaws that’s been stirrin’ up hades 
off’n on in three states!” 

“You mean,” gasped Martha, “that 
they held you up right back here in our 
coulee?” 

“They did, plague take their sneakin’ 
hides!” 

“Oh!” said Martha faintly. “O-oh! 
You say—outlaws ? How many of them?” 

“Four. The Copperhead’s gang, by 
heaven! Any one of ’em worth ten thou- 
sand dead or alive—and I had to meet 
the cussed gang single-handed !” 

Martha’s hands fell to her sides. Fin- 
gers of ice seemed to grip her heart. 
“Copperhead?” she mumbled dazedly. 
““C-copperhead ?” 


(Continued on Page 287): 
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= OT OR ce) of Ob orm ererere 
Commercial Drawing 


Graduate Wm. R. Kent, New Jersey, 
writes: “I have obtained $100.00 for a 
¢ gle drawing which only took a day to 

°. 

“I am earning $100.00 a week,” writes 
our graduate, P. C. Roberts, Fla. “Pretty 
good for a young man of twenty.” 

Harold A. Allen, R.I., writes: “I have 
made $40.00 in a single day.” Henry 
G. MclIlvaines, Jr., Pennsylvania, writes 
that our training enabled him to obtain 
a desirable position as Artist with one of 
America’s most prominent advertising 
agencies.” 


Earn While You Learn 


This course teaches you how to draw 

“pictures that sell,” while learning. E. V. 

Fritsch, Texas, who had completed only 

one-third of the course, wrote: “I earn 

$10.00 to $15.00 a day.”” Miss H. Hart- 

leigh, Mass., writes: “I have made 

$235.00 and I’ve only sent in 12 les- 

sons.” David W. Gould, Maine, wrote, while learn- 
ing: “I made $225.00 on one job.” 





Opportunities Everywhere 
Over 50,000 Buyers of Drawings everywhere; 
such as over 4,000 Advertising Agencies; 12,000 
Large Advertisers; 2,500 Newspapers; 2,400 Maga- 
zines; 25,000 Printers; 1,100 Book and Music Pub- 
lishers; 700 Photo-Engravers; 3,000 Department 
Stores; 5,000 Art Stores. 


What Art Buyers Say 


An Art Editor writes: “Please furnish names of 
students in this vicinity.” Another writes: ‘Advise 
a few of your best students to send us samples.” 
A Magazine Publisher writes: “We are buying 
drawings from your graduates and undergraduates.” 


Send For Free Book 


Handsomely illustrated free book tells how you 
can learn at home this way. It tells what our grad- 
uates earn; how they earned while learning. Tells of 
big market for drawings and how our Students’ Ser- 
vice Bureau operates to help capable students to sell 
drawings or obtain a position. Carl C. Thompson 
writes: Through your aid I have been offered 25 
diferent positions.”” Book is free. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Mail coupon today. 


“Born” talent not 
needed. This re- 
markable method 
has taught many 
who had never Room 26-G 1115 15th St., N.W. 
drawn before. 


Washington School of 
Art, Inc. 


Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 26-G 1115 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your 
book, also details of your offer to new students. 


Name apes = ecocesceces 
(Please write plainly, Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 


Address 
City ’ State _. 


Please state age 


A TALK ABOUT THRIFT 
By S. W. Straus 
President of the American Society for Thrift 


A’ THE present time, as at any time, 
it is well to have brought to our 
attention the great value of systematic 
saving and thrift in providing for one’s 
old age. Some interesting figures have 
been worked out by the American So- 
ciety for Thrift showing how one may 
become financially independent at the 
age of 65. 

It is to be assumed that most persons 
are able to maintain an income until 
they reach this age, at which time most 
of them feel that they would like to retire 
and take life easy for the rest of their 
days. It is true, of course, that no rule 
or formula can be laid down that will 
apply to all cases, but a plan has been 
devised which calls for a modest amount 
of saving during one’s productive years 
and provides an insome of $100 a month 
after the age of 65. 

It would require the sum of $30,000 
invested at 4 per cent to provide a $1200 
annuity. If one should begin saving at 21 
years of age it would only be necessary 
for him, according to the American So- 
ciety for Thrift figures, to lay aside 
$259.34 a year to achieve this financial 
independence at 65. 

The following figures will show the 
age at which one may begin saving and 
the amount necessary to be saved each 
year until one reaches the age of 65 in 
order to have an income of $1200 a year 
thereafter : 


At 25, $315.70; 30, $407.32; 35, 


~ $534.90 ; 40, $720.36; 45, $1,007.16 ; 50, 


$1,498.24; 55, 2,498.72; 60, $5,538.82. 

These estimates are based on savings 
being deposited in a bank or invested at 
4 per cent, compounded annually. It is 
more than likely that, during at least a 
number of years, the average man could 
increase his savings above the schedule 
here referred to. It is also possible to get 
better than 4 per cent. This would mean 
either that one would not have to wait 
until 65 before retiring, or that one 
would have a larger income than $100 
a month after reaching that period of 
life. 

There is, indeed, no surer way or bet- 
ter way of providing for a comfortable 
old age than through some such plan as 
has been here briefly outlined. 





wo books from the Stanford Univer- 

sity Press will receive attention in a 
subsequent issue of this magazine. “John 
Charles Fremont: An Explanation of 
His Career,” by Cardinal Goodwin, 
professor of American History at Mills 
College; and “I Married a Ranger,” 
by Mrs. Dama Margaret Smith (Mrs. 
“White Mountain’’). 
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DAINTY CHINESE MAIDS 


“Overland 
Limited” 


SAN FRANCISCO meets Chicago in 
58 hours of luxurious travel via the 
“Overland Limited.” Color-bearer of 
the first of the Four Great Routes, 
this gracious train is famed through- 
out the world. 

All-Pullman, extra-fare, of course. 
That its equipment and appointments 
are the best today can fashion, you 
rightfully assume. And this exclusive 
touch—dainty Chinese Maids, gaily 
garbed, to serve you. 

When you go East at the low sum- 
mer fares, the “Overland Limited’’ 
will speed you to Chicago hours ahead 
of any other train. Take advantage of 
Southern Pacific’s option to go one 
way, return another, onthe “Overland 
Limited,” ‘Golden State Limited,” 
“Sunset Limited” or “Cascade.” 





Some nem oflowsum- 


mer roundtrips in effect 
May 22 to September 30. 
Return limit October 31: 
Atlanta. . . . $113.60 
Chicago. . 90.30 
Kansas City 75.60 
New York City 151.70 
New Orleans . 89.40 


Via Suasta Route, slightly more 


Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP 
Gen. Pass.T rf. Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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Partnership in 
30 Great American 
Corporations 


is offered through a single investment 
in Super-Corporations of America 
Trust Shares. The following is the 
fixed portfolio: 


RAILROADS 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
New York Central Railroad Company 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 
American Power & Light Company 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
The North American Company 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
The United Gas Improvement Company 

OILS 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
The Texas Corporation 
INDUSTRIALS 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
American Can Company 
The American Tobacco Co. (Class B) 
The Borden Company 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 
General Electric Company 
International Harvester Company 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. (Class B) 
National Biscuit Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
Union Carbide & Carbon Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Moody’s Composite Rating ‘‘A” 
These shares present to all investors 
a means of sharing in the earning- 
power, prosperity and growth of these 
30 great corporations—a diversity or- 
dinarily possible only through the in- 
vestment of a very large sum. 


Write, call, or ’phone for 
Circular 1-1130 


S.W .STRAUS&CO. 


Investment Securities Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
(Established in 1882) 
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Miss Richardson has told the story of Dr. 
Mahony and his family with a great tender- 
ness, but with an unyielding truthfulness. 
There is no trace of irony in it—only in the 
title “Ultima Thule.” 

ALISON PARRY. 





SIX HORSES—By Captain William Ban- 
ning and George Hugh Banning. The 
Century Company, New York. 375 pages. 
Price $4.00. 

ERE IS A FINE BOOK of history and adven- 
qT] ture in which Captain William Ban- 
ning, the son of a pioneer of California 
transportation, re-creates the picturesque 
stage-coach days, between the discovery of 
gold in ’49 and the transcontinetal railroad. 
The two authors of the book have produced 
a picture full of heroism and dramatic ex- 
citement. The outstanding names of this 
period were Birch, Butterfield, Russell, 
Majors, Holladay, and it was Butterfield 
and Company who had agreed to carry the 
mail between San Francisco and St. Louis 
and Memphis. John Butterfield became 
“Great Chief Butterfield” to the Cherokees 
and the “Great Father” of the “swift wagon” 
as the Indians called the coach. 

The first coaches set out September, 1858, 
and the official announcement introduced a 
word “overland” that soon became very 
popular. 

“Sept. 16. The‘ first overland mail for San 
Francisco, California, by way of Jefferson 
City and Springfield, Mo., Fort Smith, Ark., 
and Preston, Texas, takes its departure this 
morning from St. Louis Post Office at 7 
o’clock.... Mr. J. Butterfield, who has given 
his personal supervision to the work, goes 
out with it to Springfield.” 

The going in those days was beset with 
difficulties, the Indians were apt to be curi- 
ous about the coach. Perhaps a company of 
six hundred Comanches commanded the 
“swift-wagon” to stop while they inspected 
it for five hours. At any rate there were 
thrills galore and plenty of excitement for 
the passengers. 

Among passengers, one of the most inter- 
esting was Horace Greeley, and there is in 
Six Horses an entire chapter telling how 
Hank Monk “got Horace Greeley into Placer- 
ville on time” to deliver his lecture. Accord- 
ing to reports “what was left of him” escaped 
to the nearest bar-room, where the old man 
was found, battered and travel-worn, and 
hurried to a banquet! 

A vivid chapter in the book rescues from 
oblivion the rivalry of the Southern “Jack- 





The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 


surance companies in premium 


income-fire, marine and auto- 


mobile—in Pacific Coast States 





ass” route with Central Overland. Travel 
with the “Jackass” was full of maddening 
menace, especially when a wind-storm from 
the Colorado desert began to blow. Adven- 
tures differed but trials of travel were cut 
pretty much to the same pattern in those 
days. 

The latter part of the book deals with the 
“Last Days of the Great Overland.” The 
conduct of that part of the route from 
Placerville to San Francisco seems to have 
come in for a good deal of unfavorable 
criticism on the part of the papers of those 
days, and Ben Holladay was likewise held 
to be largely responsible. In the fall of ’65 
a new line of stages was developed between 
Leavenworth and Denver, with David A. 
Butterfield as directing head. As time went 
on Holladay was forced to drop out and the 
Wells-Fargo Express and other agencies 
carried on until the completion of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad. In closing the body of 
the book with this chapter the authors ask 
the question: “What would have happened 
to this empire but for the Concord, the men 
who made it, the men who drove it and fore- 
saw its unheard-of capacities?” 

Captain William Banning adds an inter- 
esting chapter as an afterword entitled “The 
Whip Itself,” in which he discusses the 
technique of the six-in-hand. There follows 
a bibliography on source material and an 
appendix and glossary. A. B.C. 





THE ROUND UP 
LITERARY NEWS OF THE WorLD 
By D. MaliTLanp BusHBy 

[. ONE is to judge from the current heavy 

production of books and magazines one 

would of necessity have to say that times 
are good for publishers and writers. Ten 
thousand books were published in America 
last year and nobody knows how many 
magazines. If we were all as lucky as 
Norman Anthony perhaps we could buy 
more Packards. Norman used to edit Life, 
now he is doing free-lance fiction with a 
record of seven stories sold in six weeks 
and three of those stories went to Cosmo- 
politan. For those of you who like to shiver 
yourselves to sleep reading mystery tales 
we recommend “The Rhododendron Man,” 
by J. Aubrey Tyson (Dutton $2). We hear 
that Norman Macleod’s Morada, up to now 
published in Albuquerque, is to undergo a 
metamorphosis in the near future; it will be 
published in German, English and French 
and will see the light of day in Munich. 
Material used will be poetry and prose 
stressing experimental techniques and a pro- 
letarian bias. This proletarian stuff may 
be all right, but after reading through a 
few copies of New Masses we have been 
rather disgusted with it. Robert Haven 
Schauffler is putting the finishing touches on 
“The Junior Poetry Cure,” which is to be 
published in October. The New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs did the ex- 
pected for New York in choosing Angela 
Morgan as the outstanding woman poet of 
1930. For the history lover we offer “Uncle 
Sam’s Attic, The Intimate Story of Alaska,” 
by Donald Wilhelm (McGraw Hill $3)- 
“The Adams Family,’ by James Truslow 
Adams, still continues to be a best seller 
in the non-fiction group and Maurois’ 
“Byron” holds its own in the same class. 
John D. Barry of the San Francisco News 


(Continued on Page 283) 
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has this to say: “If poets are going to fulfill 
the exactness of their high office they'll 
have to learn a good deal more about 
scientific progress today than most of them 
seem to know.” Perhaps, Mr. Barry, per- 
haps! The Edgar Allen Poe Society (640 
Fort Washington Ave., New York City) is 
giving an annual prize of $100 for the best 
critical essay on the works of Poe. We 
welcome the announcement of The Clarence 
Urmy Award at Stanford University; an 
annual cash prize will be given the student 
submitting the best original poem to the 
English Department. More attention should 
be paid to poetry and poets in our univer- 
sities and colleges, proper encouragement 
and guidance may develop some worthwhile 
poets in those quarters. It is with great 
regret that we learn of the death of Hon. 
James D. Phelan, ex-senator of California. 
Mr. Phelan was an ardent patron of litera- 
ture and constantly encouraged Western 
literary independence. ‘The recent prize 
award of $2,000 in the James D. Phelan 
Historical Contest was given to Blake Ross 
for his “The Golden Crucible.” The People’s 
Home Journal has failed. We have come 
to expect a certain percent of the small 
magazines to go under, but when a big one 
like The Journal with a million names on 
its subscribers’ list checks in, it looks bad for 
someone. Jessie B. Rittenhouse was given 
a bronze medal by the Poetry Society of 
America for the excellent work she has 
done in the promotion of poetry through her 
several anthologies. If you are looking for 
light verse glance over “Casanova Jones,” an 
intended to be scathing novel in verse on 
prohibition, it is written by Joseph Anthony. 
Germany is getting fed up on war books; 
in fact, it never did have an appetite in 
that line “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front,” though written by a German 
and in Germany, has never been, nor is it 
likely that it ever will be, published in Ger- 
man or in Germany. Other war books in 
other countries are also getting the fagot 
of condemnation. There’s a reason and we 
think it is that some of these banned books 
tell a little too much of the truth of war. 
Some folks; you know, and governments, 
too, would still have us believe that war is a 
glorious pastime. From experience many 
of us know differently. It is well enough, 
yes, wise, to be prepared for war, but it is 
folly and criminal to blind the public to 
the truth of war. Therefore, let those war 
books keep on coming give us the 
truth along with the tommyrot. Over in 
France, 4 Rue Delambre, Montparnasse, 
Paris, to be exact, This Quarter is offering 
the Richard Aldington Poetry Prize of 2,500 
frances to the ablest young American poet 
whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Contestants must have work in at least one 
issue of the magazine during the previous 
year. Henry Harrison, a pay publisher in 
New York City, is looking for poetry to 
include in his 1930 Grub Street Book of 
Verse; there have been several of these said 
Grub Street things come out in the past 
few years and to our knowledge none of 
them has ever set the poetry world on fire. 
Which is our way of saying that we would 
hot contribute either of poetry or money to 
Mr. Harrison; in fact, the sooner young 
and should-know-better poets stop contrib- 
uting poems and money to these pay-as- 
you enter anthologies just that much sooner 
will we be rid of them. See the article, “What 


Price Poetry Publication?” in the August 
Overland. Of the countless thousands who 
have read Poe’s “The Raven,” we wonder 
how many know that Poe received $10 for 
it and that the original is now valued at 
$200,000? If you are not reading the book 
reviews written by B. A. Botkin in The 
Southwest Review, a quarterly published at 
Dallas, you should be; Mr. Botkin writes 
charmingly; witness his review of various 
books of poetry by Southwestern poets 

a charming style, however, will not 
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section and its 
In direct contrast we direct your 
attention to Harr Wagner, particularly to 


balance treason to one’s 


writers. 


his new book, “Joaquin Miller and His 
Other Self.” Mr. Wagner ably defends the 
Poet of the Sierras in a style that may not 
be as charming as that of certain university 
professors but one that is no less entertain- 
ing, truthful and based upon a well of in- 
formation. Truly this book on Joaquin 
should be in every Southwestern library. We 
are also happy to refer you to the following 
books of poetry, all by Southwestern poets: 
“Songs of a Scythe,” by Arthur Truman 
Merrill (Bozart Press, Atlanta, $1.50); 
“Urgent Shapes,” by W. W. Robinson (Trou- 


(Continued on Page 288) 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
WORLD TODAY 


By Cuester H. Rowe_yi 
roan before the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, Chester H. Rowell 
said recently: 

“The strategic plans of some of our 
militarists have no more relation to pres- 
ent problems than a dueling sword has 
to the traffic regulation of a modern city. 
They are devices to meet a situation which 
has ceased to exist. 

“Mere disarmament is not sufficient 
guarantee against war. In fact the dis- 
armament of any nation in an otherwise 
armed world might be an invitation to 
plunder. I am no enemy of armies and 
navies. I believe in them. But I do not 
believe in yesterday’s armies to meet to- 
day’s needs. 

“There was a time when each free 
man carried his sword. It was the very 
symbol, as well as the safeguard, of his 
status as a free man. The very definition 
of a free man was one who defended his 
own rights with his own sword. Now a 
free man is a citizen of a country in 
which the equal rights of all are defined 
by the law and enforced by the police. 
In the same way, I can remember the 
time in California when practically every 
man carried his own revolver. When I 
advocated laws against that custom I did 
not advocate disbanding the police and 
the National Guard. Rather, I wanted 
both of them improved. Justice, in the 
last resort, rests on force. I believe in 
force—but in force adapted to its pur- 
pose. 

“Many of you, by travel, and all of 
you by study, know the world as it is. 
You are citizens of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Your culture is European, and you 
know it. Your outlook on the Pacific is 
Asiatic, and you know that. You know 
the interdependence of past and future 
and of nation with nation, people with 
people. 

“These things yau know—and there- 
fore, perhaps, you share with me a cer- 
tain impulse of uncharity toward those 
who do not know them. Some of that 
tendency I have personally no disposi- 
tion to resist. Ignorance is no discredit 
to a pupil but it is a disqualification in a 
teacher. If the main mass of the people, 
therefore, are slow to adjust themselves 
from the world in which they were born 
to that in which they have survived, I 
am not impatient with them. But I do 
confess exasperation at those who, in 
positions of leadership, seek to lead them 
backward. Either they know better or 
else they should learn before they under- 
take to teach. Profiting by the ready- 
made prejudices of the people may be 
good salesmanship. It is certainly un- 
worthy statesmanship.” 
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R. LAURENCE PRATT, professor in 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Oregon, recently paid a visit to the Bay 
region. Mr. Pratt is president of the 
Northwest Poetry Society. He is a fre- 
quent contributor of verse to the Over- 


land Monthly. 
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upon the bright side of things, you 
would succumb.” 

“I used to know several good ex- 
amples,” remarked Shaw, “but now 
only one occurs to me. Do you recall 
the story of the man who went around 
from house to house selling lightning 
rods? One house-owner engaged him 
to supply lightning rods. Given a free 
hand, the man went ahead, and put 
lightning rods all over the house, in- 
stalling twenty or thirty on each chim- 
ney, and on every other part of the 
house where they would possibly fit.” 

“Another man, Artemus Ward,” I 
said, “who was exceedingly fond of ex- 
aggeration, is coming back into popular 
favor.” 

“But he was forgotten for many years, 
wasn’t he?” asked Shaw. 

“Yes, that is true,” I replied, “but 
now a new edition of his works has been 
issued in America!” 

“T think it is on account of the great 
revival of interest in Lincoln,” remarked 
Shaw. “You recall that scene in Drink- 
water’s ‘Lincoln’ in which the President 
keeps his Cabinet waiting while he is 
laughing over Artemus Ward’s latest 
book. Such interest has been taken not 
only in Lincoln in the last few years, but 
in everything associated with him, that 
we can safely say Ward floated in on 


Lincoln’s tidal wave!” 


“Is Mark’s autobiography popular ;. 


is it selling well in America?” Shaw 
next asked me. 

“Tt was first published in 1924,” I 
answered, “and it has never been re- 
printed since.” 

“There was only one thing in the 
whole book which had the touch of 
genius,” said Shaw; “that was the pas- 
sage which describes how as a boy 
Clemens thought the various disturb- 
ances of the elements were sent as a 
direct punishment for his sins. He would 
wake up in the middle of the night when 
it was thundering and lightning and feel 
certain that the Devil was coming to 
fetch him amidst proper accompaniment. 

“I was disappointed in Mark’s Auto- 
biography, the more especially since he 
had followed the method which I had 
always suggested was right for such a 
book: no definite plan, but just to give 
you recollections as they came floating 
in upon the consciousness. 

And then he followed another one 
of my suggestions : that the early years 
of a man’s life should be stressed. For 
I think that all biographies cease to be 
interesting once the subject has reached 
maturity. I cannot read a biography 
further than the childhood and early 





years. After that all biographies are 
the same and there is no use in reading 
them. 

“Men of my generation,” continued 
Shaw, “all enjoyed Mark Twain. Most 
of them were brought into personal con- 
tact with him, and they could really ap- 
preciate him. Although it may surprise 
you, William Norris was exceedingly 
fond of ‘Huckleberry Finn’ and was 
always quoting it. Lady Gregory keeps 
a picture of Mark Twain in her study. 
I think that Oscar Wilde got much of 
his humor, especially his fondness for 
exaggeration from Mark Twain. He 
loved to tell a story the humor of which 
was based on excessive exaggeration. On 
one occasion Wilde told me the story 
of a man who had invented a marvelous 
new theater seat which took up less 
room and did not cost nearly as much to 
install as the ordinary seat. He was 
very anxious to interest a number of 
millionaires in his scheme, so a wealthy 
friend arranged that he should meet 
them at a dinner party. 

All during the meal the inventor told 
the millionaires what a marvelous saving 
his new seats would be to the theater 
owners all over the world; then he told 
what a saving would result if all the 
churches used his seats; and on and on 
he went, giving figures of enormous 
length each time. But when he finally 
wound up his argument, and showed 
how many billions of dollars his inven- 
tion would save the world, he was speak- 
ing to an empty table, for all the 
millionaires had slipped away one by 
one!” 

The conversation veered around to a 
discussion of what a common thing it 
was for authors to suffer neglect after 
their death. It was so with George 
Eliot, Anthony Trollope, and even 
Charles Dickens. 

“But the case of Dickens was different 
from any of the others,” remarked Shaw, 
“for although he was decried by the 
critics in general and a certain number 
of supercilious readers after his death, 
he steadily increased in popularity among 
the great majority of readers. I fear, 
however, that many of the younger 
writers are pushing out old Mark, at 
least for the time being. To suffer 
a temporary eclipse is the fate of 
practically every author!” 

A little later the topic of genius, and 
what makes a great author, came up. 

“What distinguishes a great man from 
an ordinary one is his sense of values. 
This is seen so well in our colleges. 
There is such a vast difference between 
mere knowledge and intelligence. Thou- 
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sands of college professors know a great 
deal, but they are unable to distinguish 
between important and unimportant 
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Casual Lines from Casual Poems 


‘Myself Limited’ 


by HENRY HARRISON 


Dreams are scattered leaves, they say, 
Gathering in a thick heap at the end 
Of years drawn out like secrets from a ghost. 
from CONSUMMATION 


Each year we tip a common scale that weighs us 


In years. See the vain women shrink before it! 

See the old men pretending to ignore it! 

Whatever be be: young, old: how the weights daze us! 
from First QUARTER 


Full grief in one is kinder 
Than a little grief in others. 
from Tue First Born 


Louisa Nelson was forty now, and forty isn’t too 
exacting. 
And present pain is the greatest pain. 
from Tue OLp Map 


A fatal, quick plunge with a sword 
Hurts less than sharp thrusts at the flesh. 
For who can slight the arrogance 
Of little wounds that tease the skin? 
from Lyrics To IsoBEL 


Our sinning 
Was the one lovely thing in the beginning. 
O, when love is vain, 
Indifference is wiser. 
, (Why do we take for proof 
The bad things said of those we love?) 

' dreams entwine themselves into a rope 
Hanging you with the last dream. Wisdom comes 
To outcast, starving lovers only in crumbs. 

from Last Love Letrer 


Grief is a lost and wandering white gull 
Strayed recklessly from other—wiser—birds. 
How can you coldly put down grief in words? 


from AssUMPTION 


O, I have Summer on my mouth, 
And you have Winter on your lips. 


from Tue Way oF ALL Love 


Love is minute in grim comparison 
To that which follows love. Who knows the wake 
Of all-c ing passion knows the pain 
Alike no other pain. 
from WHat GREATER SORROW 





A thing of beauty sometimes dies! 
from Make BELIEVE 
Straight hip to curling hip, 


Their flesh tugged rhythmically like a ship 
On breathing water. 


from CHARITABLE Lapy 


You that have slumbered in a far-off inland town 
Know nothing of this beauty sailing up and down! 
from BEAUTY SAILING 


But Death is not impatient when 
An old man wants to die. 
Death has enough to do with men 


Who foolishly defy. 
from Tue OLp Man 
$1.50 a Copy 
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The Economic Losses 
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placed at $50,000,000 a year. And the 
State of California pays $320,000 just to 
feed the addicts in her jails and prisons. 

Up to the present time our meager 
laws and efforts have been directed at 
the criminal phase of the narcotic prob- 
lem, little attention has been paid to the 
addict. Our federal laws, agents, and 
appropriations have proved entirely in- 
sufficient to cope even with this phase of 
the situation. The United States con- 
tinues to use more drugs per capita than 
any other nation in the world. The traf- 
fic in illegal drugs has become so enor- 
mous and staggering that the Treasury 
Department announces that $300,000,- 
000 worth of drugs are smuggled into 
the United States each year. “It is a 
matter of record that a single illegal 
shipment of drugs is worth $1,500,000,” 
says the Narcotic Research Association 
of the Pacific Coast. Reports of these 
authorities show that drugs are pouring 


in across our borders north and south, 
and seeping through our ocean’s harbors 
like water through a sieve, and appar- 
ently no progress is being made to im- 
prove conditions. 

When we consider the expense of 
maintaining the prisoners in our jails 
and penitentiaries, the cost of the nar- 
cotic squads, the courts, the expense of 
supporting the dependents of violators of 
the drug laws, the staggering financial 
loss of this vast army of addicts, to say 
nothing of the crime and suffering caused 
by the narcotic menace, we begin to real- 
ize the extent of the economic losses 
sustained by the country through drug 
addiction. How long will we permit this 
industrial problem to develop and grow? 
How long will we continue to let the 
drug peddler in comparative safety ply 
his trade—smuggling and dispensing 
$300,000.000 worth of drugs annually? 
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lie around unmounted.” Like many be- 
fore and since him, this man’s apprecia- 
tion of art hinged on the market value 
of pictures. 

Mexico and the Grand Canyon drew 
Mr. Best for protracted periods of 
sketching that have produced much of 
his finest work. For the past twenty- 
five years in the interest of the Santa Fe 
railroad he makes visits there yearly and 
gathers studies for the railroad’s offices. 





The Hawaiian Islands, too, have con- 
tributed to his store of subjects, among 
the best of them his presentation of 
the volcano. Color, the note that pleases, 
mark these studies of Mexico, Grand 
Canyon and the volcano, and its avail- 
ability on the desert has taken Mr. Best 
there recently. Cacti, shifting sands and 
vivid bloom make Palm Springs in the 
Coachella Valley a delectable spot for 
the artist. 
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Palm Springs 


From an Oil Painting by A. W. Best 
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Washoe Baskets 


(Continued from Page 265) 


tell a story or record the history of her 
tribe in poetical terms. One reads, ““Myr- 
iads of stars shine over the graves of my 
ancestors” ; another, “My ancestors were 
great hunters, killing the beasts of the 
fields and the birds of the air.’’ Her last 
basket, which was in process of making 
when she died, some three years ago, she 
had called “Friendship.” This was a 
wonderful piece of work, but fulfilling 
her wish, was buried with her according 
to Washoe custom. 


wa the baskets made of the cactus 
fibre, woven by the Shoshones and 
Piutes of the Southwest, have a greater 
number of stitches to the inch, due to 
the fineness of the material, it is the 
Washoe who has made the willow basket 
a thing of high art. The origin of this 
tribe is not known. When white men 
first came to the West, the Washoes had 
long been under the dominance of the 
Piutes. They are different in many re- 
spects, both in appearance and tribal 


customs, from the other nomad tribes. It 
is interesting to speculate upon their an- 
cestry, but the truth will probably re- 
main an unsolved riddle. The tribe now 
number only a few hundred. Their home 
is in Carson Valley, at the foot of the 
Sierras on the Nevada side. Sad to say, 
their basket weaving skill is dying out 
as the younger generation take up the 
ways of the white race; ride about in 
cars, live in houses, receive a white man’s 
education. 

While I was questioning the old 
grandmother and watching her work, 
the little boy had curled up at her feet 
and gone to sleep. His sister, a child of 
about ten years, nicely dressed and clean 
as any white child, had joined the group. 

“Does your granddaughter know how 
to make baskets?” I asked. 

“Huh!” grunted the old woman, “he 
no savvy make basket,” then, giving me 
@ resentful look ,she added: “He no 
savvy nothin’ ; him all time go to school.” 





“... Unto the Hills” 
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“Nothin’. else! The Copperhead his- 
self was shot over in Wyoming a while 
back. Gang got away with him, but he 
died since. Got his name from his hair. 


Had a head like the burnin’ o’ Rome,- 


that reptile!” 

Martha’s face faded to a sickly ashen 
gray. With an agonizing effort she 
turned to the stove. The sheriff saw only 
that she poured boiling water over the 
tea leaves in a tin cup and covered the 
cup with a saucer for steeping, then 
walked to a chair by the west window 
and sat down. He did not know that 
every moment was to her a black eter- 
nity, his every word a crucifixion. 

“. . . knew the gang, minute I saw 
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‘em! That skinny one, Slim Friday! 
And that russet mare! She belonged to 
the Copperhead hisself. Blast my luck, 
anyway! If I could only a’ been ready 
for ’em!” 

Martha’s worn fingers curled stiffly, 
like dry brown leaves in an October 
frost, to bury themselves in her horny 
palms. Her thin shoulders sagged, but 
through the little window her faded eyes 
groped and strained toward the western 
hills. From illimitable depths of pain 
and hopelessness her soul reached up, up, 
and beat in frenzied prayer against her 
stiff blue lips. 

“« | unto the hills, whence cometh 
my help.’ Oh Michael, my son! my son! 
I asked only for you and the hills! You 
and the hills! . . . hills, my help, my 
strength! Oh God, I—thank thee—for 
my hills!” 





M's Nancy Buck .ey, well known 
California poet and short-story 
writer, who left San Francisco in March 
for a world tour, is now in Paris after 
spending several months in Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, and attending the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. She is 
preparing articles on her travels, which 
later will be issued in book form under 
caption “Far Horizons.” 
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Luncheon Afternoon Tea 








THE 


GREEN 
GATE 
INN 


(Over Joseph’s) 
233 GRANT AVENUE 
San Francisco, California 
Phone DOuglas 6849 





























334 Sutter Street 
luncheon is served 


rom 11-30 to 2.30 
tea from 3tos 








HOME AND ABROAD 


The illustrated literary review, edited by 
E. M. Channing-Renton. Those who wish to 
keep in touch with the most stimulating cur- 
rents of British, American and European 
literature, art, society, travel, etc., are read- 
ers of this unique quarterly, a magazine pub- 
lished like a book. Send for a catalogue of 
“Studies” books, produced by Continental 
craftsmen at Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines (Haut- 
Rhin). Subscription to the review is seventy- 
five cents per copy, or three dollars annually, 
post free. 

“Studies” Publications (U.S. A.) 

224 West Pacemount Road 


COLUMBUS OHIO 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 283) 
badour Press, San Diego, $1), and “Wings 
Against the Wind,” by Virginia Spates 
(Bozart Press, Atlanta, $1.50). These three 

















Lunch Dine 


In 
The Spanish Atmosphere 
of Historic California 


207 POWELL STREET 


In the Heart of the Theatre, 
Hotel and Business District 


Specializing 
in Delicious Hot Breads 
and Fresh Vegetables 


Telephone SUtter 6659 
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Camille’s Tavern 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 


PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 














books have recently been released and will 
afford you much real enjoyment. Looking 
for a book of real essays on contemporary 
poetry? You will find it in “The Passion 
Called Poetry,” by Ben Musser (Bozart 
Press, $2). The much-praised Genevieve 
Taggard has fallen far short as an antho- 
logist in her “Circumference: Varieties of 
Metaphysical Verse, 1456-1928.” The intro- 
duction to the book is fair but the poems 
selected for inclusion have been poorly 
chosen. “The Stricken Deer: Or the Life 
of Cowper,” by David Cecil is another 
disappointment. Now to leave you in a 
pleasant frame of mind we suggest that you 
read “The Facts of Life,” by H. W. Hane- 
mann (Farrar & Rinehart). Go on, laugh! 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD 
(Continued from Page 285) 


facts. Mark and I never had very much 
education, yet we have become well 
known writers because we both possessed 
the gift of picking out the things which 
were really important!” 

When I arose to leave, Shaw took me 
to his balcony, and showed me the mag- 
nificent view of the city which can be 
seen from there. 

The river Thames lay at our feet, and 
beyond spread out the immense city of 
London. Mr. Shaw then took me into 
the drawing room and introduced me to 
his wife, a most charming lady. We had 
another view of the city and the river 
from this room. As I looked at the sur- 
face of the ancient river I said: “Who 
was it who described the Thames as 
liquid history?” 

“That’s good, but it must be very 
muddy history,” replied Shaw, laughing 
most heartily. No one has a jollier and 
more infectious laugh than Mr. Shaw. 

So I left Mr. Shaw after having en- 
joyed everv minute of my visit, and 
being firmly convinced that he is not 
only a great and good man, but also a 
most charming companion! 





LION FARM 
(Continued from Page 268) 


their share of attention with their fan- 
tastic capers. Then there were the barn- 
yard fowls that provide the fresh eggs 
to be mixed with goats’ milk for the 
young cubs at weaning time. Mr. Cock- 
a-doodle-do strutted about with much 
eclat, showing off his beautiful neck-ruff 
of burnished gold. A proud peacock 
moved majestically among the shrub- 
bery, displaying his gorgeous plumage 
in the last rays of the flaming sunset, 
while the big watch-dog bayed his chal- 
lenge to the coming night! 

Very reluctantly we bade our genial 
friends goodbye, to partake of a well- 
cooked roast turkey dinner at “The 
Lion’s Den” nearby. Then we sped 
homeward through the sweet - scented 
orange groves, imbued with the mystic 
witchery of the short California twilight. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 


Of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, published monthly at 
San Francisco for September 1, 1930. 


State of California, County of San Francisco 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the President o 
Overland Monthly and Out West Magazin 
Consolidated, and that the following is, tc 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 


Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco. Cal. 


Associate Editor, Frona Eunice Wait Col- 
burn, San Francisco, Cal. 


Managing editor, none. 


Business manager, Mabel B. Moffitt, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
—,~ each individual member, must be 
given). 


Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 


James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mabel B. Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 
al. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 


holding 1 per cent or more of total amount. 


of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
‘If there are none, so state). None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
any as trustees, hold stock and securities 
n a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (this infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 
only). 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

1st day of September, 1930. 


MABEL BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 


Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco. 


(My commission expires July 30, 1931.) 
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“STRANGE WATERS” 


a poem by 


GEORGE STERLING 


heretofore unpublished 


Edition Limited 


GRAHAM RAY BOOK SHOP 
317 Stockton Street 
San Francisco 


$3.00 the Copy 

















New Biographies of Pioneers 


A Man Unafraid. The Story of John Charles Fre- 
mont. By Herbert Bashford and Harr 
a cecessiamtinitl aS! $5.00 
tel 10.00 

The New York Times Book Review, Boston 
Transcript, Kansas City Star San Francisco 
Chronicle, and other publications, have reviewed 
the book, giving it unusua! publicity. 

The fascinating story of one of the forerunners 
in the development of the Great West. An ex- 
plorer, soldier, and statesman. Presented from a 
new and unprejudiced viewpoint. Beautifully 
printed. 


Joaquin Miller and His Other Self. By Harr 
Dials OS Ot a A eee 5.00 
This is not an ordinary biography, but it includes 
anecdotes, notes, and descriptions of famous men 
and women with whom the author and Joaquin 
Miller were associated from 1881 up to the time 
of his death. 

Life and Letters of a Forty-Niner’s Daughter. 

By Aurora Esmeralda (Mrs. Ella Sterling 
Mighels), author of “The Story of the 
Files,” “Literary California,” and who is, 
officially, the First Literary Historian of 
California. The book is filled with incidents 
of early days and memories and names of 
distinguished people whom the author has 
pl, SIRE SSE me. Pe Pa cceiamaieed 5.00 


Send for Catalog of Books by Western Authors 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco California 
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Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 


Pickwick offers a highly de- 
sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country—going by Motor 
Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an invitation ~ 





Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 





thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 


KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


5TH AND MISSION STS. 
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THE PONY EXPRESS 


By L. B. CULLEN JONES 













HROUGH the twilight, starlight, sunlight, 

Through the black of the brooding midnight— 
Through the dusk and the dark and the dawn, _ 
Comes the clatter of hooves! a rift in the breeze! 

And the ghost of the dust is gone. 











P through the crags in the moonlight— FLASH of the flesh and a fleck of the foam; 













Up where the star-gods dwell; A lash of the meteor hurrying home; 
Down through the tomb of the starlight— A dream and a thought and a mad desire— 

The lengthening gloom of the starlight— The beat of hooves and a flash of fire: 

The pale star-twinkle of the starlight— Then through the gloam of the darkness— 
Down through the gates of hell; The sunless, trackless darkness 
While the hush, where silence lay sleeping— And along the danger trail; 

Lay deep in the ages sleeping, Then through the ice and storm and thunder— 
Arose from the ages’ spell! Through the mist and lightening—thunder 
And echoed and thundered and crashed of his Where the nuded branches wail, 

coming; And across the gasping desert— 

And rattled and rolled and shrieked of his coming; The dreaming, gasping desert— 
And echoed and rolled of his coming Goes the mail— 
Down through the gates of hell. Goes the mail! 








- the coyote calls of its passing; 
And the nighthawk whirs of its passing; 


| | _ | And the dust-breeze sighs of its passing— = = 
; a. Silence whispers passing: 


The passing of the mail! 












